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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE inhabitants of Berlin have just been regaled with a 
military spectacle, which no doubt conferred upon 

them the highest gratification. The Royal Guards return- 
ing from their glorious campaign against the outnumbered 
Danes have made their entry into the city, and have been 
received with enthusiasm, not only by M. von Bismarck and 
by King William, but by the people generally. That the 
Sovereign and his Minister should greet with every mark 
of favour the instruments of their selfish, dishonest, but 
successful policy, is natural enough. But it is certainly 
somewhat remarkable that their subjects should be ready to 
forget all that has passed since they flung themselves head- 
long into the movement against the Scandinavian Kingdom. 
At that time they professed to desire—and probably did in 
fact desire—the liberation of Slesvig-Holstein from a foreign 
yoke ; and the erection of the Duchies into an independent 
principality, By the attainment of this object they believed 
that Germany would be strengthened, that its several 
Powers would be knit together in the ties of a more intimate 
union, and that in some mysterious way the progress of 
Constitutional principles and the advance of national liberty 
would be sensibly promoted. But what has been the actual 
result? The people of Sclesvig-Holstein have simply passed 
from the hands—or the claws—of king Log into those of 
king Stork. So far from their having any voice in the 
se’ ment of their fate, it is perfectly notorious that Austria 
‘russia are at this moment engaged in arranging that 

r without even affecting to consult them. Germany, 
iasvead of being more united, is more divided than ever. 
And as for the progress of constitutional freedom, Prussia 
itself furnishes the best commentary on that text. Two 
years ago that country possessed a Parliament—not a very 
wise, not a very practical, not a very courageous assembly, it 
is true,—but still a Parliament which had a certain amount 
of reality about it, which was not entirely destitute of 
influence, and which set before itself, in a misty, hazy sort 


of way, the task of transforming Prussia into a constitutional | 


country. At the present moment it is really difficult to say 
whether Prussia has a Parliament at all—except on paper. 
It is certain that such an assembly has no more influence in 
the State than a university debating society; and that if it 
ever meets again it will command no more respect from the 
tovernment than would be accorded to a parcel of unruly 
students. We cannot help asking whether the Prussians 
are content to barter all their hopes of freedom, all 
the genuine sympathy which they professed on behalf of the 
Slesvig-Holsteiners, all their aspirations after German unity, 
against a slice of pilfered territory ; and so far as present 
appearances enable one to judge, it is equally impossible to 








avoid answering in the affirmative. M. von Bismarck has 
not only tamed them, but has installed himself in their 
hearts. Such is German Liberalism and such are German 
Liberals. 


There has been another “ ministerial crisis” in Spain. It 
is very seldom that an event of this kind attracts much 
attention, or possesses much importance. One successful 
intrigue—one palace revolution—more or less, does not 
materially concern the world; and the world treats with 
proper contempt the ignoble details of what are called Spanish 
politics. On the present occasion an important public 
question does, however, seem to have been involved in the 
crisis. For some time past Spain has been endeavouring to 
reconquer St. Domingo. There is no advantage in discussing 
the rightfulness of the attempt, or it would not be difficult 
to show that it is a piece of high-handed aggression 
quite as gross as that which she is carrying out against 
Peru. It is more important to observe that it has not been 
crowned with success. The memory of the former rule of 
Spain is deeply rooted in the minds of the people of St. 
Domingo. They are united almost to a man against the 
invaders. The climate and disease fight on the side of 
the natives. And, in fine, so successful has been their 
resistance, so severe, and so apparently hopeless has been 
the drain upon the resources of Spain, that the Duke of 
Valencia and his colleagues recommended her Majesty to 
express, in the Speech from the Throne, a resolution to 
abandon St. Domingo. The Queen, with true Bourbon 
obstinacy, peremptorily refused to abandon an enterprise on 
which she is understood to have set her heart—if, indeed, 
that expression be permissible in reference to such a person- 
age. The Ministry, accordingly, tendered their resignation, 
and this was accepted. But no Spanish statesman was 
willing to commit himself to the enterprise, from any further 
prosecution of which Narvaez had recoiled. The Queen has 
been obliged to receive back her late Ministry, and has, we 
presume, consented to accept their policy. According to 
some of the Spanish newspapers, the determination of their 
Government to abandon St. Domingo was caused by an 
intimation that France and England were about to recognise 
the “rebellious” natives of that island as belligerents. But 
there is, in point of fact, little reason to believe that any such 
intimation was ever given—-still less that it had any effect on 
the determination of the Narvaez cabinet. That determina- 
tion was, we believe, founded solely on a conviction that the 
resources of the country were being foolishly and uselessly 
squandered. We should rejoice to hear that a similar con- 
sideration had led them to withdraw from the war which— 
without a shadow of justice or reason—they have com- 
menced against the Republic of Peru. 

A short speech made by Lord Palmerston, at Romsey, in 
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proposing the toast of “The Press,” has attracted the 
special attention of the French journals. In England it seems 
a matter of course that a statesman should acknowledge, 
like every one else, the services rendered by newspapers 
in discussing public questions, in expressing public opinion, 
and in protecting the public liberties. The Premier's few 
but well-chosen sentences commanded general assent, but 
passed amongst ourselves for little more than graceful and 
complimentary platitudes. We are so thoroughly accustomed 
to an atmosphere of free discussion, that the possibility of its 
healthiness being questioned scarcely occurs to us. But to 
foreign observers it seems strange that a Prime Minister 
should welcome the criticism to which he is subjected, and 
kiss the rod by which he is so often chastised. ‘The organs 
of political parties so completely opposed as the Legitimists 
and the Republicans concur in the expression of astonish- 
ment and of praise at the frankness and heartiness of the 
noble lord’s words. “ We can well understand,” says the 
Legitimist Gazette de France, “the pride of the veteran 
minister calling to mind that he has the happiness to live in 
a free country. The more he enlarges on the conditions of 
his country’s liberty, the more he exalts his own glory in 
being at the head of a nation which practises such principles 
—the first of a government of liberty.” “A minister toast- 
ing the liberty of the press !” remarks the democratic Siécle. 
“Verily such things are seen only in England!” It is well 
that we should be thus occasionally reminded of the blessings 
we enjoy, but which we are apt to forget. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it unimportant to notice how the chains 
which the Emperor has imposed on the French press weigh 
upon those who have to bear them. Unfortunately we see 
very few symptoms of any general impatience on the part 
of French society. At present, the struggles and the mis- 
fortunes of unhappy journals and journalists appear to furnish 
matter of amusement, rather than of sympathy or indig- 
nation, to the classes which are not directly affected. The 
press can, however, afford to bide its time. Amongst a 
nation so quick-witted and intelligent as the French, it will 
sooner or later have its day of triumph. In the meantime, 
we venture to offer our tribute of admiration to those who, 
under severe discouragement and difficulty, seize every oppor- 
tunity of remonstrating and protesting against the bondage 
in which they are held. 


The condition of the finances of the Ottoman empire may 
not be an inviting, but it is certainly not an unimportant 
subject. We have made heavy sacrifices for the main- 
tenance of Turkey, and in the opinion of most politicians 
the independence of the Porte is still an essential element in 
the European system. At the present time, however, 
financial solvency is in the long run a condition of national 
existence. If the Sultan were once declared bankrupt, the 
division of his assets would not be far distant. It is there- 
fore satisfactory to know that if Turkish finance is hardly in 
a flourishing, it is at least tending towards a sound state. 
The budget for the year 1864-5 shows a surplus as will be 
seen from the following figures :—The estimated revenue for 
the year is £14,737,227 against £13,684,268 in the pre- 
vious twelvemonth, while the expenditure is taken at 
£14,571,276 against £13,495,472 last, thus leaving a 
surplus of £211,363. It is true that this surplus may be 
said—and said truly—to exist only on paper, since, in con- 
sequence of arrears in the collection, the actual revenue is 
likely to fall far short of the estimated amount. In all pro- 
bability there will, in fact, at the end of the year be a 
considerable deficit. But that need excite little or no 
apprehension under existing circumstances. It is not 
to be expected that order should at once be restored to 
the confusion of Turkish finance. The main point is that 
an honest effort has been made to ascertain the real state 
of affairs, and provide for the gradual establishment of an 
equilibrium. It is confidently asserted that this has 


now been done ; and so much has undoubtedly been accom- | 


plished in the last two years, that we may reasonably put 
faith in the assertion. In that time a ruinous floating debt 
has been extinguished—of course with an addition to the 
permanent debt—and an almost worthless paper currency 
has been withdrawn at an outlay of upwards of twenty 
millions sterling. The revenue is steadily increasing ; and 
although there is still much-extravagance in some branches 
of the expenditure, regularity and economy are rapidly 
finding their way into the public service. Under these 
circumstances, if Ottoman statesmen continue to grapple 
resolutely with the difficulties of the situation; if the 





Sultan’s: disposition to a lavish outlay on palaces, ships, and 
fortifications can be kept in check ; and if the empire is 
permitted to enjoy the benefits of peace, there is good 
ground for hoping that before long the Turk may be able 
to hold up his head as a solvent, and indeed a tolerably 
comfortable and prosperous man, so far as money matters 
are concerned. 


It cannot be said that the actual importance of Mr. 
Lincoln’s Message to Congress equals the interest and 
anxiety with which it was looked forward to. With regard 
to the future policy of the Federal Government, it tells 
us nothing that we were not prepared to hear. There 
were indeed some who indulged the hope that it would hold 
towards the South the language of conciliation, even if it 
did not actually offer terms of accommodation. We were, 
however, not amongst these. We never anticipated from Mr. 
Lincoln anything but a persistent refusal to treat with the 
Confederates except on the basis of complete and unreserved 
submission. It always seemed to us that, so long as he 
remained in power, there was no hope of peace except in 
the overwhelming victory of one side or the other. So far 
as he can control the course of events, he now assures us that 
this shall be the case; he renews the expression of his 
determination to wage war against the South to the bitter 
end and by the sharpest means, and constitutes himself 
afresh the embodiment of all that is most truculent, 
tyrannical, and unsparing in Northern sentiment and opinion. 
He commits everything to the fate of war ; and we have 
no doubt that the challenge thus thrown down to the 
Cénfederates will be eagerly accepted by them, and that 
they will derive new courage and energy from this renewed 
assurance that defeat or submission will entail absolute 
subjection. With regard to general matters, there is but 
little in the Message to call for comment. The President’s 
tone towards foreign nations is upon the whole temperate, 
if not exactly cordial or friendly. With the exception of 
an allusion to the too prompt recognition of the Confederates 
as belligerents, by the Maritime Powers, he urges no cause of 
complaint against England. Even in reference to the 
hostile demonstrations from the Canadian frontier, he 
acknowledges that the colonial authorities are not intention- 
ally unjust or unfriendly to the United States ; but that, on 
the contrary, there is every reason to expect “ that with the 
approval of the Imperial Government they will take the 
necessary measures to prevent any hostile incursion across 
the border.” So far as it goes, this is very satisfactory. 
Whether we sympathise with the North or the South, it is 
the sincere desire of nearly all Englishmen that our country 
should remain neutral and stand aloof from the war. We 
are, therefore, glad to perceive that it is not at present 
the policy of the Federal statesmen to force us into a 
quarrel, or to render the preservation of peace difficult 
and precarious by the use of insulting and _ irritating 
language. Mr. Lincoln’s review of the progress of the 
war during the past year is both meagre and untrustworthy ; 
“ Since the last annual Message,” he says, “all the important 
lines and positions then occupied by our forces have been 
maintained, and our armies have steadily advanced, thus 
liberating the regions left in the rear, so that Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee have again produced reasonably 
fair crops.” The President apparently forgets, or wishes 
his readers to forget that, since he last addressed Congress 
the Federals have been completely driven out of Texas, 
and have been compelled to evacuate large portions of 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and Florida; that the last 
harvest in Missouri was reaped by the Confederates ; and 
that the latter now possess the whole of Tennessee except 
a few fortified towns. These are not only consider- 
able losses, but they far counterbalance any advantages 
which the Federals have gained in other quarters. We 
cannot enter here into the complicated and extensive subject 
of American finance, but it is interesting to observe that 
the President bas at last become convinced that additional 
taxation is necessary ; and that the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining money by loan has led to the promulgation of a 
scheme which is certainly one of startling novelty, if not 
of an absolutely chimerical character. The President is 


| fairly entitled to take credit to his Government for the 


manner in which a Federal navy has been created during 


his former term of office ; and he shows great discretion in 
| saying nothing about the number of men who have beeu 





recruited for the army during the same period, or the 
manner in which they have been disposed of. If his Message 
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had been addressed to a foreign audience, he would probably 
have done better to abstain from boasting the inexhaustible 
resources of the Federal States. But Americans expect to 
receive from their chief magistrate a periodical assurance 
that they are the greatest people under the sun ; and that 
they and their country are exempt from the weakness which 
besets the decrepid empires of Europe. 


The interest of the military situation in America con- 
tinues undiminished. But the interest is still that of 
expectation and not of accomplished fact. Sherman is 
pursuing his way to the sea-coast ; and has yet to encounter 
the crisis of his fate. According to the latest accounts he 
was between the Oconnee and Savannah rivers, and was 
moving upon the city of Savannah. Whether he will 
succeed in reaching that place remains to be seen, but it is 
certain that if he brings off some portion of his army in 
safety he will effect no more. So far from having captured 
or destroyed either Augusta or Macon, he has not ventured 
to attack either place. Undefended villages and peaceful 
homesteads his marauding troops have indeed plundered 
and burned, wherever they had the opportunity ; and to 
whatever glory such achievements can confer, their com- 
mander is fully entitled. That the Federal army has been 
closely followed and narrowly hemmed in by the Con- 
federate forces during the latter part of its march, is 
evident from the cavalry engagements or skirmishes 
which are reported—engagements of which the Southerners 
seem to have had very much the best. That an army 
traversing under such circumstances an enemy’s country 
—and one ill-provided with roads—must have suffered 
enormously, is also clear, But it is yet doubtful whether 
any portion of it will struggle through, to the refuge of the 
Northern fleet, which is lying off Beaufort. Unless there 
is great and unaccountable mismanagement on the other 
side, it certainly cannot do so without fighting and also 
winning a battle. The Confederates have had ample time 
to concentrate in the neighbourhood of Savannah a force, 
which will be able to throw itself across Sherman’s path, 
whatever course he may take. Had the Federals, operating 
from Beaufort, succeeded in seizing the Savannah and Charles- 
ton line, they would no doubt have rendered this concen- 
tration very difficult, if not impossible. But they have been 
defeated and driven back, with great loss, to the shelter of 
their gun-boats, thus leaving the Confederates in full posses- 
sion of the railway communication with the North ; and by 
the Georgia and South Carolina line, with the West also. <A 
very few days should bring usdecisive news from this quarter. 
The situation in Tennessee is, we are told, beginning to 
excite alarm in Washington. Nor is that alarm by any 
means groundless, The Federal forces in that State are 
now closely confined to two or three fortified places, of 
which Nashville is the most important ; and Hood, who is 
besieging that place, has succeeded in establishing batteries 
in such a position as to command the Tennessee river, and 
thus prevent any succours reaching the Federal forces by that 
channel. It is said that provisions are already running short 
in Nashville, and, if that be true, it is not unlikely that we 
shall soon hear of another strategic retreat on the part of 
Thomas. The way into Kentucky would then be completely 
open to the Confederates. This at least is certain, that not- 
withstanding his reported defeat at Franklin, Hood has ever 
since been acting on the offensive. Even the Northern 
papers acknowledge that he is now pressing their forces 
closely. The long-continued inaction of the armies of the 
Potomac is still unbroken. But it is understood that Grant is 
actively preparing for another general movement against 
Richmond and Petersburg. On the other hand, we are 
assured that Lee is fully prepared to meet and repel any 
attack. In this quarter, therefore, a great battle is immi- 
nent. Considering, however, the strength of the fortified 
positions held by both parties, this is not likely to be attended 
with the decisive results which may follow an engagement 
before Savannah or Nashville. 








THE MALDON BANQUET. 


Wuat Paris is to France, Maldon is not exactly to Great 
Britain. If it were, the charge brought against “the thirteen” 
of trying to influence from the capital the elections throughout 
the Empire would, under Imperial régime, have been openly 
courted by the conspirators of the Essex town last week. 
Theirs was avowedly a party demonstration, held as much with 














an eye to the elections in Wessex as in Essex. There was, 
however, one feature in their after-dinner conjuration which 
would have procured it sanction even at the hands of the 
Prefect of the Seine. It was a thoroughly well-affected demon- 
stration. It was a solemn league and covenant by those in 
power to stay in power. It vowed fidelity to the status quo. 
It accepted with the passionate conviction of employés the 
article of faith that ‘“ whatever is is best.” It was dignitied, 
besides, with the presence of a real Under Secretary of State, 
and this actuality, like the “real” horse in a pantomime, 
imparted a style of superiority and a sense of legitimacy to the 
whole proceedings, which distinguished them most favourably 
from the performance in any rival house. Indeed, the eye, 
wearied with the sensation transparencies of “ugly rushes” 
and of agitated “ masses,” which the opposition on both sides 
has lately held forth, rests with a sense of relief on the fairy 
and rose-tinted bowers of Ministerial Perfection which the 
Royal servants exhibited to their friends at Maldon. Alas that, 
in such weather, a transformation scene cannot last for ever ! 
Alas for the cold dawn of to-morrow, when it will all have 
tumbled to pieces in a wreck of wooden flats and flies, of old 
rags and whitewash, with only a smell of sulphur and escaping 
gas to recall the associations of after-dinner enchantments ! 
Ah, well! at least there is a time of oblivion first to come; let 
us go to bed now with the glory in our thoughts, and put off 
the idea of to-morrow’s work till to-morrow comes. 

So our human sympathies are all on the side of the Maldon 
entertainment and its pleasant illusions. But there are some 
miserable people in the world who refuse to accept illusions, 
and who, like tiresome matter-of-fact children, insist on asking 
what a toy is good for. If any such question should be put in 
reference to the Maldon meeting, we fear that no very satis- 
factory answer would be ready. It pleased those present, and 
it will give pleasure to some quantity of elderly gentlemen 
throughout the country who still cherish the traditions of the 
great Whig party of their youth. And to give innocent 
pleasure to the actors and their personal friends ought to be 
sufficient success for any amateur theatricals. But persons 
who have got their heads crammed with facts and figures, who 
think statistics even at Christmas, and who would talk about 
the rights of man even after a political party dinner, cannot be 
expected to be pleased with such small and harmless doings. 
They will want to know what this great Liberal meeting in 
Essex met for, what policy it laid down, what answer it gave 
to the demands of the great Yorkshire meeting at Bradford. 
We can only say that these unreasonable people will be dis- 
appointed. They will not find that the Maldon Liberals, 
Under Secretary of State, members of Parliament, and all, 
mean anything more than to stay in office, and to pay the 
smallest possible price for the privilege. They will not find 
that any policy was laid down, or that the most distant 
allusion was made to the stir in Yorkshire. They will find 
scarcely an incidental reference to the question of Reform. 
But they will find immense credit arrogated for one thing. 
For twenty-five years the Whigs have kept the Tories out, and 
in that space of time and under these auspices the country has 
actually not retrograded in prosperity. Therefore follows the 
consequence, keep the Whigs in, and all will still be well. The 
fact that children have continued to be born for five-and- 
twenty years is due, it seems, to the Whigs; the fact that 
when we spend less than we make we grow richer, is due to 
the Whigs; and all the progress and comfort which spring from 
the growth of population and of wealth is therefore a direct 
blessing sent to us by a Whig Government. This, in plain 
words, is the plea of the Maldon Whigs. 

It must be confessed, however, that in this theory of the 
past and policy of the future the worthy politicians of Essex 
are not entitled to the palm of discovery. We all remember 
how Lord Palmerston, in his post-session tour, struck the key- 
note of these later speeches. With ingenuous modesty, his 
Lordship refused to accept the proffered worship as due to 
himself alone; he bade his hearers remember that it was his 
singular fortune to be supported by the most remarkable col- 
lection of ability which had ever composed a Ministry. This 
graceful tribute to the manner in which Earl Russell had con- 
ducted our foreign affairs, Sir Charles Wood our Indian affairs, 
Sir George Grey our Home affairs, to the departmental ability 
which has brought us into a chronic war with New Zealand, 
and which balances the want of sailors to fight our ships by 
the want of ships in which our sailors can fight,—has furnished 
the direction which the Government partisans are to follow. So 
on every occasion since, down to the Maldon banquet, we plod 
wearily over the same ground. We are again and again 
reminded that our trade has doubled, and our taxes been 
lightened by eleven millions, though we spend twenty millions 
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more than we ever did before; we go once more through the 
Danish negotiations, and suffer a demonstration that everybody 
was wrong but Earl Russell, who was always right; we rejoice 
over every announcement that we did not lend a hand to stifle 
Italy, but stood looking on, and let her fight for herself, with 
only France to help her; we hear again the well-known fact that 
we have not meddled in the American war, for the sufficient 
reason that it was no business of ours; and every mail from 
New Zealand is made the text of telling us that we have done 
quite right, but must never do it again, and that as the war is 
now over, our troops will soon be on their way home. 
If sometimes flesh and blood will grow a little sick of these 
themes, what a reproachful look is cast on us, and what 
an implied suggestion of the idea that we are wearied of 
hearing Aristides called the Just! for surely the Minister who 
has been of every party must know better than any other 
man which is the best party; and that he who has been a 
member of every Government for fifty years, is entitled to 
be heard when he tells us that this is the best Government 
that ever has keen. We do not deserve to have a Government 
which is all success and all the talents; and as we are un- 
grateful for the blessing, it is very likely that the next election 
may deprive us of it, unless in the mean time the self-sacrificing 
modesty of its members shall succeed, by dint of steady reitera- 
tion, in awaking us to a sense of their own matchless merits. 

This, then, is the policy of the great Whig party. We see 
in it only one flaw—that it is, unluckily, the very policy of the 
great Tory party. This the Whig leaders admit, for they 
complain of the monstrous injustice of the Tory leaders in 
trying to turn them out when they did not announce that they 
wanted to effect any change of system. Now if both the 
great parties agree on their system, and go to the country on 
the mere question of personal eminence—which will win ? 
Lord Derby is fiery, and Lord Palmerston dexterous; but 
perhaps the country may think fire more creditable than dex- 
terity. Mr. Walpole does not profess to be brilliant; but is 
Sir George Grey brilliant? Sir John Pakington is pompous, 
and the Duke of Somerset overbearing, but Sir John gave us 
the Warrior, and the Duke refuses us turret-ships. Earl 
Russell and Lord Malmesbury, when they attack each other, 
resort to the tw quoque line of defence, and therefore may be 
left to appraise each other. So there is only Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone, between whom any greater distinction can be 
found than reigns “ ’twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” No 
doubt here the distinction is great—Mr. Gladstone is a tower 
of strength, Mr. Disraeli is the unfortunate “ weakest link.” 
But is Mr. Gladstone really a tower of strength to the pure 
Palmerston system? Are his sympathies with Maldon or with 
Bradford? Does the incidental remark of Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, that “ he would not detain them with the Reform 
question,” exactly express all that Mr. Gladstone will wish to 
say on the matter? The public is certainly lying under a 
misapprehension if this is quite the case. It understands 
Mr. Gladstone to have expressed a conviction that every 
one is entitled to the franchise who’ cannot be proved 
to be dangerous, and to hold the belief that this cannot 
be proved against the great body of the working men. 
This is a very distinct creed, and a creed quite different from 
any Tory doctrine. Therefore, when Mr. Gladstone is able to 
raise it, he will go to the country on a question of domestic 
policy of the highest importance, and not at all on a question 
of simple administrative competence. But if the Maldon Whigs 
succeed in staving off this question, they will only insure for 
their party the possession of a not very creditable minority 
during the next Parliament. Thorough-hearted men like those 
of Bradford will not vote for Maldon candidates. When both 
sides announce an identical policy, those who hold principles 
different from either will not take the trouble to support the 
one more than the other. Retrospective gratitude to the Whigs 
will hardly secure them a future working majority. No doubt, 
when the announcement is made, Le roi est mort, vive le roi! 
all the adherents of the dynasty will crowd the levées of the 
new ruler, Still if the policy of learning nothing and forgetting 
nothing should meantime result in dethroning the old King 
before his death, there may be an unhappy interregnum before 
the new King can conquer back the domain. Maldon is fervent 
in its loyalty; but parasite loyalty sometimes leads the Sove- 
reign gently to the scaffold, and the courtiers into a long and 
hungry exile. 





THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN’S REPLY TO 
BISHOP COLENSO. 


Tue Bishop of Capetown has now had an opportunity of 
vindicating before an English tribunal his extravagant pre- 














tensions of episcopal authority as Metropolitan of what he 
calls “the Church of South Africa.” All that zeal and 
eloquence could do, the Queen’s Advocate and Sir Hugh 
Cairns have done, and although the line of argument they 
were constrained to adopt must, as we shall show presently, 
be exceedingly distasteful to their own client, it must be ad- 
mitted that they have left no stone unturned to obtain a 
decision from the Judicial Committee in his favour. It is 
remarkable how entirely the merits and demerits of Dr. Colenso 
have been for the moment lost sight of. If ever he is called 
on to argue the points of theology in dispute, he will probably 
find public opinion as strong against him now as it was two 
years ago. But Englishmen, while they hate heresy, are 
determined that even heretics shall have fair play. And thus it 
happens that Dr. Colenso, in his character of champion of the 
Royal Supremacy and opponent of priestly tyranny, has 
enlisted on his behalf the sympathies of thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen who strongly disapprove of his religious opinions. 
It is felt with good reason, that irresponsible power in the 
hands of Dr. Gray is as dangerous a weapon as a loaded gun 
in the hands of a lunatic. ‘To-day it may be levelled against 
error, but to-morrow it may be aimed at Evangelical truth. 

In order to defeat the appellant, Dr. Gray’s counsel applied 
themselves to establish two propositions; first, that a Metro- 
politan can deprive a suffragan, and secondly, that he can 
deprive him finally, without giving him any right of appeal. 
As we anticipated last week, they relied, whilst on the first 
head of their argument, almost exclusively upon the precedent 
furnished by the case of Dr. Watson, the Bishop of St. David's, 
in the time of William III. There a suffragan certainly was 
deprived by the Primate; but, as we have already pointed out, 
the bad character and Jacobite tendencies of the defendant 
subtract somewhat from the value of this authority. Such as 
it was, however, it was acted on, with the acquiescence of the 
law officers of the Crown, in the case of the unhappy Bishop of 
Clogher, in 1822. Mr. James, in his reply for Dr. Colenso, 
endeavoured to distinguish Dr. Watson’s case, and pointed out 
the singular circumstance that throughout the whole history of 
the Christian Church before the Reformation, not one solitary 
suffragan was ever deprived by his Metropolitan. The only 
recorded instance in which an English prelate was ever tried 
for heresy was in the reign of Henry VI., and there the 
offender, Bishop Pecocke, would have been deprived by the 
Pope at the King’s request, had he not retracted his errors. 
The story is picturesquely told by the bishop’s biographer. 
Pecocke had created a strong prejudice against himself by 
writing “‘ on profound subjects” in the English language, and 
by an audacious statement that the opinions of the doctors 
of the Church were only to be received when consistent 
with reason. He had also been heard to say, ‘‘ Pooh-pooh!” 
when those opinions were quoted. Eventually, he was charged 
with saying that the Apostles’ Creed was not written by the 
Apostles, and with making a new creed of his own. The 
Primate cited him to appear at Lambeth, and ordered him to 
bring his books with him. But, when the Bishop appeared, 
there was no attempt to try him. His books were referred to 
twenty-four doctors, who, as we might expect, took their 
revenge on the audacious writer who had “ pooh-poched ” 
their infallibility. They reported that Pecocke was guilty of 
heresies which they were prepared, they said, to prove, not 
before the Primate, but “in full canonicals before the King in 
Council.” The trial, acgordingly, took place before that 
tribunal; but the accused saved himself from punishment by 
voluntary resignation. The obnoxious books were burnt by 
the repentant author himself at St. Paul’s Cross. 

In addition to this old case, there are numerous instances 
in the reigns of the Tudors, after the King had become the 
head of the Church and the possessor of the powers once 
wielded by the Pope, of bishops being deprived by Royal 
commission. Thus Bonner was deprived for “ opposing the 
Reformation.” These cases, along with Pecocke’s, may be set 
off against that of Dr. Watson, so that the power of the Metro- 
politan to deprive may still be considered an open question. 
We do not venture to hazard a prophecy as to what will be 
the decision of the Judicial Committee upon it; but we may 
observe that, if they should hold a Royal Commission to be 
the appropriate tribunal, a most desirable uniformity of process 
in ecclesiastical causes will be established. If, on the other 
hand, they should think that a Metropolitan may deprive, it 
will still remain uncertain how a Metropolitan himself may 
be deprived. The Queen’s Advocate, in answer to the Lord 
Chancellor, suggested a General Council and Sir Hugh Cairns 
an ex post facto Act of Parliament. The former suggestion is 
vague, and, indeed, almost unmeaning, and the second is as 
obnoxious as a bill of attainder. Yet some machinery ought 
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to exist to meet a possible, though not a probable case. Hap- 

ily a heretic archbishop is.«a portent unknown in English 
church history. But with Dr. Gray’s marvellous performances 
in his “ synod” in our memiory, we cannot feel sure that no 
occasion will ever arise for the trial of a refractory Metro- 
politan. 

The second point insisted on by the Bishop of Capetown’s 
counsel was, that, assuming his power to deprive Dr. Colenso, 
he had power to deprive him without giving him, at all events 
in the present stage of the proceedings, any right of appeal to 
the Privy Council. If Dr. Gray’s letters patent were valid and 
conferred coercive jurisdiction, then Dr. Colenso could only 
appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Or supposing them 
invalid, so far as they pretended to create coercive jurisdiction, 
still Dr. Colenso, it was contended, was bound by their provi- 
sions, inasmuch as they contained some of the terms of the 
‘ contract he had entered into with Dr. Gray by taking the oath 
of canonical obedience. In either case the Primate should 
have been applied to in the first instance, and the cause, having 
thus been turned into the ordinary channels of English eccle- 
siastical causes, would in due time have been heard before the 
Judicial Committee. The appellant, therefore, had come too 
soon; and he had equally come too soon if the third view of 
the case were adopted, and the whole trial at Capetown were 
conceded to have been irregular, and therefore null and void. 
In that case he should have taken no notice of the sentence, 
but have quietly returned to his diocese. If, afterwards, he 
had been interfered with by Dr. Gray, he might, like Mr. Long, 
have applied for an “ interdict” in the colonial courts, whence, 
again, an appeal would lie to the Privy Council. 

Dr. Colenso of course denies that he is in any way bound 

by the letters patent of his Metropolitan, which are later in 
date, and, as he says, in derogation of his own. He therefore 
claims the right of a direct appeal to her Majesty, or, supposing 
the whole proceedings before Dr. Gray to have been void, he 
claims from her, as the holder of her letters patent, a declaration 
that they are so, and that his sfatus is unaffected by them. 
She has referred his prayer to the only Court, either at home 
or abroad, which can decide on the merits of the case and 
finally settle the matters in dispute. Whatever may be the 
judgment of the Committee, we hardly can suppose it possible 
that they will find it necessary to send the parties now before 
them back to South Africa to fight their quarrel out before an 
obscure colonial tribunal, and in the presence of that heathen 
population whom it was the mission of both prelates to win to 
Christianity. Clerical controversies do mischief enough 
in England, but they become still more lamentable when 
they occur at a missionary station. Our readers are now 
in possession of the arguments on both sides of this great 
constitutional case. Whether Dr. Gray or Dr. Colenso is vic- 
torious, the decision will be equally important to the Church, 
and we may add equally fatal to. Dr. Gray’s exalted view of 
his own episcopal authority. His counsel may be said to have 
abandoned all hope of proving that he could finally adjudicate 
on the heresies of his suffragan. “It is no part of my argu- 
ment,” said Sir Hugh Cairns, more than once, “to say that 
there is no appeal; I only say that there is no appeal now.” 
So acute an advocate saw that it would be impossible to vindi- 
cate the position his client had assumed. Dr. Gray must 
submit, as he will now learn from the mouth of his own counsel, 
to see his decisions revised and perhaps reversed. The lofty 
ideas he entertains of the powers of a Metropolitan, although 
they were indorsed as correct by the Bishop of Oxford in Con- 
vocation, turn out to be entirely unfounded. Unless he is 
content to acknowledge the supremacy of his Sovereign, he 
can hardly consistently retain the position and prestige of an 
English bishop. His views of Church government may be 
correct, but they are not those of the Church of England. For- 
tunately for her liberties, the right to determine questions of 
vast and even vital importance to her welfare is not vested in 
Metropolitans or “ Synods,” but in a Court not altogether 
satisfactory in its constitution, perhaps, but whose calm impar- 
tality is far above the tempest of theological passion and the 
temptations of theological prejudice. 


TRAVERS v. WILDE. 


Tax case which occupied the attention of the Irish Court of 
Common Pleas last week is certainly one of the strangest that 
Was ever brought into a court of justice, whether we regard the 
social copdition of the parties or their conduct. In form it was 
an action of libel against the female defendant, while in fact it 
accused the male defendant of the highest offence of which a 
*2an can be guilty towards a woman. If there was no ground 








for that charge, the audacity with which the plaintiff for 
months sought by any means to make it public, and,in a manner, 
unsexed herself in order to proclaim the dishonour she had suf- 
fered,and not onlysuffered but condoned, would lead us to believe 
that the imputation of insanity which she says Sir W. Wilde 
made against her was not without grounds. But her audacity 
in making this charge was met upon his part with so evident 
a disinclination to bring it to an issue, that we are constrained 
to believe that in some way or other he had committed himself 
with her in a manner which would not bear the light. Again 
and again she threw down her gage, and as often as she did so 
he refused the challenge. The libel upon her character upon 
which she dragged him into Court was nothing in comparison 
with the calumny against him which she had bruited publicly 
in the streets of Dublin and Bray, and which, unless it had 
proceeded from a notorious madwoman, no man who felt him- 
self perfectly clear would have borne, much less a professional 
man, to whom reputation is the breath of life. But Sir W. 
Wilde took no steps to clear his character from the dreadful 
charge which Miss Travers brought against him, nor did he, 
even when she seemed to have driven him into a corner from 
which escape was impossible, venture into the witness-box to 
deny it upon his oath. It does not, indeed, follow that 
it was true. But it is not the least remarkable feature in 
the case that he should have declined an opportunity which 
it seemed hardly possible to avoid of asserting his innocence. 
Sir W. Wilde has long been favourably known in Dublin as 
a skilful aurist and oculist, and, apart from his professional 
merits, he occupies, and deservedly, a high position in Irish 
society as the author of several works of merit, as a leading 
member of the Royal Irish Academy, and as a man of hitherto 
irreproachable character; and in consideration of his public 
services he received, in January last, the honour of knighthood 
from Earl Carlisle. Lady Wilde, co-defendant with her hus- 
band in the late action, has also some pretensions to literary 
fame. She wrote many of the most stirring poems which 
appeared in the Nation before the outbreak of 1848; and when 
Gavan Duffy was prosecuted for some of these productions, she 
stood up in the gallery of the Court and openly avowed her 
authorship. Miss Travers is the daughter of Dr. Travers, 
professor in the Dublin University, and sub-librarian of 
Marsh’s library. She is described as a person of lady-like 
appearance, with a handsome and intellectual face; but it 
would appear that, owing to the separation of her parents and 
the studious and eccentric habits of her father, sbe and her 
sisters have been left without the control and admonition which 
might have saved her from the peril into which she has been 
brought. Ten years ago she first formed the acquaintance of 
Dr. Wilde, whom she consulted for incipient deafness, and from 
that time an intimacy more or less familiar seems to have 
existed between her and the Wilde family, but more particularly 
between her and Sir William Wilde. He lent her books, and 
she discussed their merits with him. From lending her books, 
he proceeded to lend her money. In 1860, observing that she 
had not her watch with her, and drawing from her the con- 
fession that she had pawned it, he gave her £2 to redeem it, 
and told her to borrow from him whenever she required it. 
These money transactions do not rest solely on her evidence. 
Letters were produced which show that they had existed. 
Others establish the fact that the friendly interest 
which redeemed the lady’s watch had warmed into very 
strong familiarity. In one Dr. Wilde writes to her, “ Do, 
dear friend, come in for a few hours, and I will get what- 
ever you want for you.” In another he writes, “ Many thanks, 
dear Mary ;” and in a third, “ My dear friend, I received your 
note. Why don’t you come tome? Come in for a moment.” 
There is nothing in these expressions which, taken by 
themselves, can be construed into impropriety. They may 
easily be explained upon the theory of a paternal friendship. 
But when an elderly married man permits himself to take a 
paternal interest in a good-looking and intellectual young 
woman, there is danger that he will end by entertaining towards 
her feelings which are something more than paternal. It may 
be said in Dr. Wilde’s favour, that he pitied the friendless and 
impecuniose state of his patient. But we do not see in the 
evidence anything to favour the belief that Mrs. Wilde—the 
knighthood had not been conferred at this time—shared 
the strong interest her husband was taking in Miss Travers. 
Delicacy, prudence, propriety, would have suggested that, if 
pecuniary assistance was to be rendered to this young lady, it 
would have been more considerate of her feelings, and more 
correct in point of conduct, for Dr. Wilde to render it through 
his wife, and not directly. But the evidence goes to show that 
Miss Travers was his friend, not Mrs. Wilde’s. That lady, 
indeed, though she occasionally invited Miss Travers to her 
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house, took an opportunity of markedly telling her that she 
was not one of her intimate friends. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that she was one of the most intimate of her husband’s. 
His letters prove this. His eagerness to possess her photo- 
graph when she was about to proceed to Australia proves 
it, as well as the sums he lent her to pay the expenses of her 
voyage. There was certainly, to say the least of it, a very 
warm friendship between them. Whether on his part, as Miss 
Travers alleges, it proceeded to criminal lengths, is morally, 
though not legally, the issue which was last week tried. 

Miss Travers asserts upon her oath the affirmative of this 
proposition, and says that in a moment of unconsciousnes, she 
being at the time in his study, Dr. Wilde obtained possession 
of her person. We have not had the advantage of hearing 
what he has to say with reference to this charge. It is 
difficult to believe it; but it would have been easy upon 
his part to deny it, if he had chosen to do so. There are 
strong grounds for doubting it when we consider that Miss 
Travers visited him afterwards, and received the loan of money 
from him. Out of one of these loans she states that she 
purchased a dress and tickets for a Masonic ball. All this 
is quite inconsistent with the assertion that she had been 
outraged. On the other hand, some of the loans were forced 
upon her by Sir W. Wilde, and returned, while others were 
extorted under threat. Lady Wilde’s letter to her father, 
the libel on which Miss Travers brought her action, partly 
testifies to this latter fact. Still stronger evidence to show | 
that Dr. Wilde’s paternal interest in his patient had degene- 
rated, is to be found in the letters he addressed to her 
subsequently to the alleged violation In one he writes, “‘ Make 
your mind easy; your revenge will be sufficient;” in another, 
“ Do keep quiet, dear, for a while, and think what is best 
to be done. I am utterly sleepless. I feel for you, but | 
you don’t feel for me;” in a third, after she had attempted 
suicide by drinking off a dose of laudanum in his study, “Poor | 
Mary,—God help you and me. I have read the letter through 
and through. Let me help you, you have nearly killed me;” 
in a fourth, “That you will do everything you say I have no 
doubt. The measure of revenge will and must be filled up. 
What this new cause is I cannot tell—I am unconscious. It 
must, however, be borne. Sooner or later, the revenge must 
come, [ see. What you want to be done I cannot guess ; pray | 
state it;” in a fifth, “Make your mind easy, your revenge 
will be quite successful. Only just state what you require.” 
What could have been the antecedent relations between this 
man and woman which drew from him such expressions? He 
anticipates the fulfilment of her revenge—for what? He 
complains of passing sleepless nights, of his commiseration 
for her and her want of it for him—why? He places himself | 
abjectly at her disposal, and asks her to name her own terms— | 
not surely for any mere paternal interest he had taken | 
in her. | 

Of spite and malignity and folly, of unwomanly daring and | 
fiendish cunning and impetuosity, it would be difficult to have | 
a more remarkable specimen than Miss Travers. On her own | 
showing, her conduct deserves not a particle of sympathy, even if 
it could be proved without doubt that Dr. Wilde had treated her 
as she asserts. It is even doubtful if she would have resented 
whatever wrong she may have suffered at his hands, had it not 
been for certain slights which she received at the hands of his 
wife. For months after the alleged outrage she continued to 
visit him, subjecting him to such petty annoyances, according 
to her statement, as putting garlic into his handkerchief, and 
into the soap-tray in the room in which he received his patients. 
Her first substantial act of revenge was to review ina bitter 
and hostile spirit a book translated from the German by Lady 
Wilde. Her next was to publish a pamphlet entitled “ Flo- 
rence Boyle Price, a Warning,” in which, under feigned names, 
she detailed all the transactions between herself and Dr. Wilde, 
but representing the outrage to have been perpetrated by the 
aid of chloroform, a statement which she admits to have been 
false, but excuses by saying: “I required to think of 
something treacherous, and hit upon chloroform as better 
than truth.” When Sir W. Wilde, in April last, gave a 
lecture at the Metropolitan Hall to the Church of England 
Young Men’s Society, she hired boys to sell the pamphlets at 
the door of the hall, and supplied one of them with a bell to 
attract attention, while he cried out “ Sir William Wilde’s 
Letters,” which she had had printed on fly-sheets to supplement 
the pamphlet. She had placards also exhibited, with the 
words “ Sir William Wilde and Speranza,” to excite greater 
curiosity, “Speranza” being the name under which Lady 
Wilde was known to the literary world. She took news-boys 
down to Bray, when Lady Wilde was residing there with her 





_ demanded shall never be given to her.” 





children, and directed them to hawk the pamphlets about at the 


houses on the Esplanade. For months Lady Wilde’s house was 
deluged with these brochures. They were sent to her friends, 
they were dropped upon the Rathmines road, they came to her 
anonymously through the post, or were dropped into her letter. 
box. But though the alleged outrage took place on the 14th 
or 16th of October, 1862, the pamphlet was not published and 
disseminated in this way until after the 13th of August, 1863, 
On that day Miss Travers called on Mrs. Wilde and sent up 
her card. Mrs. Wilde refused to see her, and passed her by 
in the hall. Then, but not till then, the full measure of Miss 
Travers’s wrath broke forth. And the inference is justifiable 
that it was not the great wrong which she says Dr. Wilde did 
her that made it explode, but the affront she had received 
from his wife. In the following October the pamphlet made its 
appearance, a year after the outrage, and six weeks after the 
affront. 

Still, mad, petty, spiteful, and venomous as Miss Travers’s 
conduct was, we look in vain for a satisfactory explanation of 
the fact that though his wife had cut her, though Miss Travers 
had published a horrible accusation against him, Sir William 
Wilde kept up his correspondence with her, and on the day 
when he was knighted, in January last, sent her £3, which she 
returned. We cannot understand how, with that pamphlet 
before him, with the knowledge certainly in April last that he 
was meant by the Dr. Quilp who figured as its hero, and that 
Florence Boyle Price meant Miss Travers, he should have 
taken no steps to vindicate himself from the calumny it 
levelled at him. It is open to remark, also, that when Lady 
Wilde wrote to Dr. Travers the libel complained of, he should 
have known nothing of it until Miss Travers brought her 
action. It is hardly to be supposed that if his conduct had 
been quite clear Lady Wilde would have taken upon herself, 
without consulting him, or informing him of what she had 
done, so important a step as the writing of that letter. “ You 
may not be aware,” she wrote, “ of the disreputable conduct of 
your daughter at Bray, where she consorts with all the low 
newspaper boys in the place, employing them to disseminate 
offensive placards, in which my name is given, and also tracts 
in which she makes it appear that she has had an intrigue 
with Sir William Wilde. If she chooses to disgrace herself, 
that is not my affair; but as her object in insulting me is the 
hope of extorting money, for which she has several times applied 


| to Sir William Wilde, with threats of more annoyance if not 


given, I think it right to inform you that no threat or addi- 
tional insult shall ever extort money for her from our hands. 
The wages of disgrace she has so basely treated for and 
Why did Lady 
Wilde conceal from her husband the fact that she had written 
such a letter? What did she mean by “the wages of 
disgrace ”’ ? 

That she acted with propriety in writing to Dr. Travers 
we do not question; and though it is admitted that her 
letter was a libel, the jury exercised a sound discretion in 
giving Miss Travers only a farthing damages. As between the 
two ladies, our sympathies must be with the insulted wife, not 
with the infuriated spinster. But that Lady Wilde was forced 
to fight her own battle, and fend off as well as she could the 
intolerable persecution to which she was subjected, is a fact 
which, as much as auy we have cited, throws doubt upon the 
conduct of her husband. When a man is powerless to defend 
his wife from insult levelled at her through him, there must 
have been a fault somewhere in his conduct, though we confess 
we put no faith in the main offence which Miss Travers lays to 
his charge. 








SICK CHILDREN. 


Few things in life are more piteous than the sufferings of a 
sick child. Perhaps, if we came to reason about the matter, 
we should find a still profounder sadness in the condition of 
a sick man or woman; for the adult is more conscious of his 
state and of all that it implies, and is oppressed, as the child 
cannot be, with a sense of duties deferred, of plans broken 
off, of responsibilities to others rendered impossible of discharge, 
of an incomplete past and a doubtful future. But on these 
occasions we do not think so much as feel; and our feelings are 
touched in the case of the child more than in that of the grown- 
up person, to whom suffering, in all degrees and forms, seems 
but too natural. Childhood we are apt to associate (somewhat 
blindly, it is to be feared) with uniform cheerfulness and 
enjoyment; and, at any rate, thee is something extremely 
pathetic in the contrast between the blithe activity of 4 
healthy child and the terrible repose or feverish restlessness 
of one struck down by a serious ailment. Unfortunately it 
happens that children are peculiarly liable to disease. There 
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is a whole class of maladies which seem specially prepared 
for the affliction of infancy and adolescence, and from which 
maturer years are saved; and, besides these, the young are 
subject to many of the complaints of after-life as well. Measles 
and scarlatina, small-pox and water on the brain, hooping- 
cough and diphtheria, besides a host of others, lie in wait for 
the little creatures even before they can run alone; and, if 
they get safely past these, they are threatened in many 
other ways from day to day. A chill, a fall, a fright, 
a want of sufficient nourishment, or an excess of it 
—a hundred little things which, when the frame grows 
stronger, are thrown off with almost total impunity—plunge 
the child into weeks of sickness, and not infrequently end in 
death. If this be the case in the well-to-do classes, how much 
more is it so among the poor, whose children—not always from 
the unkindness of their parents, but often from hard necessity 
—are left to take their chance in the battle of existence, and to 
sink or struggle through, according as Nature has given them 
a weak or a sturdy constitution. The ancient Spartans had a 
grim custom of getting rid of all sickly infants, as not being 
fitted for the rough work of the world; and the humbler classes 
of our own time and country are compelled to proceed, as a 
matter of fact, on much the same principle. They cannot 
shelter the frail blossoms that need so much artificial warmth 
and tendence to save them from extinction; they know that 
they are born to speedy death; and they comfort themselves 
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cease even to struggle. This is a form of resignation, however, 
which is the very contrary of a virtue; and the good achieved 
by such establishments as the asylum in Great Ormond-street 
should rouse us to more courageous views. During the time of 
its existence, the Hospital for Sick Children has received 
4,250 in-patients, and has extended relief to 100,105 out- 
patients. In 1863 alone, ‘the in-patients were 573, and the 
out-patients 11,224; while beyond these numbers lie those who 
would have been most cheerfully admitted, or otherwise attended 
to, had the funds allowed, but to whom the managers were 
compelled to give a reluctant negative. 

The hospital is open to the inspection of visitors every day 
between the hours of twelve and four o’clock, and a glance at 
its arrangements will show the careful kindness with which it 
is managed. Considering that the house is in the thick of 
town, the situation is remarkably airy. Within a few doors 
lies the long, wide, old-fashioned square called Queen-square, 
with trees and grass and quiet, freshening up the somewhat 
dingy houses of the heavy Dutch period, and acting as a 
reservoir of air to the surrounding streets. At the back of 
the hospital extends a spacious garden, very serviceable for 
such of the children as have sufficiently recovered to run 
about. Upstairs is the sick room, broad and lofty, with 
pannelled walls and folding doors. Here are the sixty-two 
little beds with the sixty-two little sufferers—each bed pro- 
vided with a horizontal tray attached to the bedstead, and so 


with the reflection that a feeble boy or girl is out of place | arranged that it will hold conveniently whatever it may be 
among the iron conditions of their toiling world, and that it is | 


“all for the best” when they die. But, in the meanwhile, 
before the kindly release arrives, the miseries of the poor 
infants are lamentable to see or to contemplate. Sickness with 
all the palliations of wealth is bad enough; but sickness with 
poverty—sickness with insufficient food, with damp and ill- 
warmed rooms, with precarious medical attendance, with 
defective medicine, with little or no nurture, and with nothing to 
relieve the monotony of pain and the languor of disease—this, 
which is the fate of thousands of unhappy children around us 
at the present moment, is indeed one of the saddest episodes in 
the history of life. 

Rather more than twelve years ago, some benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen, powerfully impressed with the misery we have 
been describing, set themselves to work to provide a remedy— 
as far, that is to say, as the small means at their disposal 
permitted them to go. After a good deal of preliminary 
agitation of the subject, an asylum for the sick children of the 


| 


necessary to put on it, and can be moved to and fro at 
pleasure. The supply of books and playthings is ample. 
Here you may see one little thing reading the Bible; there, 
another conning some pictured story-book; a third, too young 
to read, gazing at a number of coloured pictures on indestructi- 


| ble material; a fourth, playing with the most gorgeous and 


poor was opened in one of the large old mansions in Great | 


Ormond-street, Queen-square, W.C. 
Majesty kindly became the patroness of the institution), the 
funds in the hands of the committee were but small, and only 
eighteen beds could be made up. The applicants, however, 
were equally few for some time, the poor requiring to be 
accustomed to the idea, or perhaps to be made acquainted 
with the fact that such a place had been opened for their 
especial benefit. After awhile, the applicants became so 
numerous that it was often found necessary to refuse cases for 
sheer want of room. ‘The utmost number of in-patients which 
can be received is sixty-two; and, when it is borne in mind 
that more than 25,000 children under ten years of age die in 
London every year, and that, owing to the imperfect know- 
ledge of children’s diseases to which medical men confess, this 
mortality scarcely diminishes with the great spread of sanitary 
precautions, it will be understood that sixty-two beds go but a 
little way towards the alleviation of the particular form of 
suffering with which this institution deals. A larger building 
18 required; and indeed it is clear that no one building can be 
sufficient to answer the wants in this respect of so vast a 
metropolis. Every poor neighbourhood should have its Sick 
Children’s Hospital; and the rich neighbourhoods should look 
to it that they be supplied. It is surprising how much 
more might be done than is done, even in this charitable 
country, for the relief of the needy and suffering. We are not 
wanting in the best intentions, but we are inclined, all of us, to 
be appalled and paralyzed sometimes at the enormous mag- 
nitude of the evils with which we are called upon to contend. 
This is the great difficulty in the way of all philanthropic 
efort. It is not indifference to human affliction which so often 
Stays the hand of the wealthy; it is rather the stupor of 
Cespair at measuring the vastness of the work to be accom- 
plished, and observing the small results of individual efforts at 
amelioration, however generously conceived or energetically 
carried out. This is especially the case in London. In com- 


paratively small towns, the enemy does not seem beyond the 
Power of grappling with. Here, on the other hand, the incubus 


Ph ape and disease appears to acquire the size, weight, and 
lata 


immobility of a nightmare ; and, in time, too many of us 


At first (though her | 





fascinating toys. The toys, in truth, may well be of the best, 
for they come from the Queen, who, together with the young 
Princes and Princesses, has taken great interest in the 
hospital, and sent it many presents. Another room is devoted 
to the use of the convalescents, and there are also separate 
homes for the convalescent both at Mitcham and Bnghton. 
But the hospital itself does not merely receive sick children ; 
it has a room on the ground-floor which is used as a nursery 
for healthy infants, the advantages of which may be had by 
mothers of the working classes for two-pence a day. The medical 
attendance seems to be unexceptionable; religious knowledge is 
imparted by a clergyman who regularly visits the hospital ; 
and many benevolent ladies go there from time to time, 
carrying with them the comfort and brightness which only 
women can bring into the chamber of sickness and of weary 
trouble. 

This is the institution which Mr. Dickens—always alive to 
any shape of human need or act of kindness, and especially so 
where children are concerned—described so touchingly in the 
December number of Our Mutual Friend. The service of so 
powerful a pen should be worth thousands to the hospital ; but 
we cannot refrain at this season of the year from adding our 
own voice to those which have preceded us in calling attention 
to this excellent charity, and its need of funds. We are now 
on the very eve of our great Christian festival, and there is no 
way in which we can so thoroughly fulfil the spirit of the 
religion we profess as by remembering the poor, the sick, and 
the unhappy. In our rejoicings this Christmas, let us think 
of the sick children and their home in Great Ormond-street, 
and, so thinking, we shall not be slow to act. 








THE TRADITIONAL ADMIRALTY POLICY. 


In every relation of life good faith and honesty is regarded as, 
in the long run, “the best policy.” How the Naval Service should 
have worked so well, ruled by a policy of large promises and false 
performances, is a mystery! How this policy of broken faith 
should survive every wholesale change in the political Board at 
Whitehall and attain a traditional character, is equally myste- 
rious! Gallant admirals have frequently entered the Admiralty 
pledged to destroy this traditional policy. But a brief term of 
office has sufficed to cool their courage and relieve them of the 
idea that they were going to rule the Navy justly. Experience 
showed them that they were simply clerks, retained to sign end- 
less papers, the very headings of which they had hardly time to 
read; whilst the real ruling powers were confided to the sta- 
tionary gentlemen unknown to fame who are commonly supposed 
to be the clerks. It is, we suppose, through these gentlemen 


that the policy is made traditional, though we can hardly credit 
them with originating it. As an illustration of its working under 
the old system prior to 1853, men joining the navy as a means 
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of livelihood soon became unfitted for other employment. A 
tacit agreement was made with these men to give them, within 
certain limits, continuous work; yet it frequently happened 
that ships were paid off, and their crews disbanded without 
preparing other ships to receive them. The seamen, not 
usually characterized by provident habits, soon ran through 
their previous three years’ wages, and then besieged the dock- 
yard gates daily to know when certain ships which were being 
brought forward would be commissioned. Day after day this 
continued, till their money was all gone, their clothes all pawned, 
and starvation staring them in the face. The workhouse, the 
colonies, the merchant service, or foreign navies, were their 
only alternatives. ‘‘Crimps” were not wanting for the two 
latter services, and as time advanced the men disappeared. 
Then, and not till then, the required ships were commis- 
sioned, placards were issued, and officers were sent to haunt 
public-houses and similar resorts, to tout for men. ‘The 
trained men-of-war's man had already crossed the seas, and 
any human biped who could be picked up was disguised in a 
blue suit and called a sailor. Marvellous promises were made 
in these extremities which were never meant to be performed. 
Still, with every allurement, ships had to remain four and five 
months waiting at the outports for crews. The present evil 


weeks ; their captain got a wigging for reminding my Lords of 
their plighted word; and at last these men got a fortnight to 
go to the different ends of the three kingdoms, to see their 
wives and families. 

Now, the evil committed by such breaches of faith doeg 
not terminate when the subject is forgotten at Whitehall. 
The remembrance of them lives in the almost daily conver- 
sation of the men for years, and is passed down to the rising 
generation as a sample of what they must expect. The 
frequent recurrence of similar treatment in individual cases, 
keeps open the wound. When the individual is so treated, 
the subject gives ample food for discussion on the lower 
deck, and everybody sympathizes with Jack Growler, when 
he tells how many months the Admiralty have kept him 
out of his wages, while his wife has had to pawn the bed 
from under her children to buy bread. Meanwhile, Somerset 
House clerks discuss the Times, and lodge the sailors’ pay-papers 
in some neglected corner regardless of the possibility of Jack 
being ordered in the interim to the other end of the globe, 
without any provision being made for his starving children. 

The traditional policy enters into countless details affecting 
the seaman’s welfare and that of his family. And, amongst 
other grievances, such small matters as having to wait one, 
two, or three months for back wages, is productive of vexation 





tided over, the promises were all forgotten, and the breach of 
faith which created the exigency which leads to those false 
promises was repeated over and over again, with tiresome 
sameness, and without teaching the single lesson of good 
faith. 

The new system binding seamen to ten years “ continuous 
service,” originated in 1853, had to encounter not only the ill 
effects of broken faith, but the pressure of the Russian war 
ealling for every available seaman. Lavish promises and 
countless attractions, placarded on ship-board and at all the 
outports, revealed the penitent Admiralty cringing on their 
knees to their injured men. Conspicuous for its type at 
this juncture was the assurance that the commissioned ranks 
would be opened to reward distinguished merit “ before the 
mast.” To give this attraction the appearance of reality, the 
details of the outfit money, &c., to be given to the promoted 
seaman, were italicised on the placards. Indeed, so straightfor- 
ward appeared the promise that even intelligent officers in com- 
mand, taught by a life’s experience to believe only in Admiralty 
performances, were now misled into believing its promises. The 
admirals in the Baltic thinking a lieutenant’s commission 
should be the reward rather of individual ability and general 
capacity than of a single act of personal bravery, selected 
and recommended for promotion certain warrant officers who 
had risen from the seaman’s rank, and had a peculiar fitness 


for doing credit to the lieutenant’s rank. Their captains would | 


have been proud to have them on the quarter-deck, the officers 


would have gladly welcomed them as messmates, and the | 


admirals thought the opportunity a good one for encouraging 
the fleet. The necessary inquiries as to past certificates and 


antecedents, which more than sustained the high opinion of the | 
The eyes of the | 


Baltic officers, had made the matter public. 
fleet were upon this innovation, which, for once, every officer 
hailed with delight ; but to the seamen it was a strong test of 
the good faith of the many other promises under which they 
shad embraced the ten years continuous service system. The 


train was well laid, a blow up was expected, and true enough | 


a “blow up” came, not to the seamen, but to the admirals who 
had been gulled into putting faith in the Admiralty Circular, 


which was never acted on, but was eventually rescinded about | 
six years afterwards, having served its purpose in a trying | 


emergency, though it left a sore impression behind it of the 
unchangeable nature of the traditional Admiralty policy. 

But it is not alone, in such marke] instances, that broken 
faith and false assurances provoke discontent. During the 
Russian war, mutinies were no uncommon thing in the ships 
visiting our home ports; and it was remarked as strange that 


the mutineers were not, as a rule, the new and raw levies, but | 


the old men-of-war’s men. Every mutiny had for its origin 
a plighted troth broken for no adequate purpose. Ships’ 
crews arriving in England, after four or five years’ absence, 
were dispatched up the Baltic immediately, without touching 
the shore, under the solemn promise of extended leave on their 
return. Others, returning from the Baltic, were dispatched to 
the West Indies to winter, when the Russian flag was known 
to be entirely swept from the seas. The men demurred, and 
asked for a few weeks’ leave—the same as others. The then 
first sea Lord personally assured those seamen that they would 
return from the West Indies in the spring, and have the same 
indulgence as was then being enjoyed by the rest of the fleet. 
They did return; they asked for leave, and were offered 
forty-eight hours. They said truly they had been promised six 





and hardships, little thought of by the office keepers at the 
Admiralty. Until the traditional policy is abandoned, as a prin- 
ciple of action, its streams must continue to produce just 
discontent and low murmurings, which, however repressed by 
discipline, will reveal themselves occasionally as they are now 
doing in the unmanning of the navy. The Admiralty will find 
that in the long run “ honesty is the best policy,” and that their 
transactions with their subordinates will be best subjected to 
the universal principle which esteems good faith an essential 
| condition of all human intercourse. 

Let “my lords” so far change places with their chief clerks, 
as to throw upon them the responsibility of signing all formal 
papers, and take to themselves the duty (for which they will 
then have leisure) of really controlling the navy. The gallant 
admirals at the Board are still active and energetic men, quite 
capable of inaugurating reforms and removing abuses, if they 
will but cease to be clerks, and assume the proper duties of 
their high office. They will thus propitiate public opinion, 
disarm criticism, befriend the seaman, popularize the navy, and 
deserve well of the nation. A reformed Admiralty will then, 
we trust, institute some more creditable, honest, and truthful 
traditional policy. 





THE FATAL ACCIDENT ON THE NORTH KENT 
RAILWAY. 


| A Rattway collision is bad enough under any circumstances ; 
but when it takes place in the pitch darkness of a tunnel, 
its horrors are aggravated in a tenfold degree. On the 
open line there is at least the solace of daylight, and the 
| possibility not only of rendering assistance where it is needed, 

but of quickly ascertaining the full extent of the calamity. In 
the tunnel, both of these advantages are wanting. The dim 

carriage-lamps are, until fires have been lighted, the only guides 

by which the passengers who have not been injured, and who 
' retain their self-possession, are able to render assistance to 
those who have; and amidst the hissing of steam, the groans of 
sufferers, and the shrieks of women and children, the task 
they have to perform is one which may well try the stoutest 
hearts and the firmest nerves. Such a scene took place 
three years ago in the Clayton tunnel, near Brighton, 
and, not to speak of those who witnessed it, the impres- 
| sion upon the public mind received from the description 
of its horrors, is one which will never be forgotten. A 
similar calamity occurred on Friday week in the Blackheath 
tunnel of the North Kent Railway. A ballast train came 
to a standstill when little more than three parts through 
the tunnel. The rails were greasy, neither dry nor thoroughly 
wet. The wheels of the engine would not bite; they began to 
slip, and in a few seconds the engine stopped. In three or four 
minutes more the collision took place. The express train from 
Woolwich came thundering into the tunnel, ran into the ballast 
train, killing five platelayers who sat on the hindmost truck as 
the place of greatest safety, out of hand, and scattering the 
trucks and their contents over the tunnel. The engine of the 
express train was thrown across the line, and the foremost 
| carriages heaped upon each other, the first and second broken 
| almost to pieces. The scene was beyond all description. Amidst 
the wreck of the trucks lay the mangled bodies of the plate- 
From the wreck of the carriages men and women 





} 
| layers. 
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were taken, some with ribs broken, some with fractured legs, 
others suffering from concussion of the brain, many more 
with bruises and contusions. “ At a speed of thirty-five to 
forty miles an hour,” writes one of the passengers, though 
his statement on this point is doubtful, “we rushed on 
something apparently solid, and then the horrid sound of 
everything in front crushing down before our carriage, which 
was rushing on over broken carriages, sleepers, &c., now four 
or five feet in the air, then dashing sideways, and then partially 
recovering its perpendicular as it struck against the side of the 
tunnel. This, of course, was the work of seconds; but, oh! 
those seconds to us. At last came one violent crash, and then 


rest and total quiet for one second, while each one seemed to | 


draw in one great breath—but for one second only ; and then 
the sounds! I have often heard the shrieks of the timid, but 
never before the groans of the severely wounded. God grant I 
never may again! I feel as if they never could leave me; and 
when in a few minutes later I got out of the carriage and went 
to the mass of bruised, dying, crippled, bleeding creatures, I 
feel, too, this sight is riveted on my vision for ever.” 

Now as to the cause ofthis accident. The Company seem 
to be entitled to praise for the care with which the signalling 
department of their line is worked. Their principle is that no 
train shall follow another until the signal “all clear ” has been 
received from the station towards which it is running. ‘Trains 
are frequent on the North Kent line, and the smash which 
occurred at Lewisham some years ago led the directors to 
adopt this rule, which seems to have been rigidly adhered to on 
Friday week. The ballast train was stopped for a quarter of 
an hour at Charlton, the station before the tunnel looking from 
Woolwich, because a coal train was ahead of it. The express 
passenger train in its turn was delayed at Charlton, where it 
would not otherwise have stopped, because the ballast train 
was ahead of it. After waiting twelve minutes, the signal “ all 
clear’ was given from Blackheath, the station at the other end 
of the tunnel, and the train proceeded on its journey, with 
what fatal result we know. It is admitted that all the signals 
were in good working order; but it is also admitted that the 
tunnel presents difficulties toa ballast train proceeding towards 
Blackheath, which render it vitally necessary that the signal- 
man at that station should be a picked man. Mr. Chapman, 
the Blackheath station-master, says that, owing to the con- 
struction of the tunnel, it is not an uncommon thing for a 
ballast-train to come to a standstill. The gradient is 1 in 168, 
and somewhat steeper in the curve of the tunnel where the train 
stopped. Suppose that the driver, unable to bring his train 





through, divides it. The signalman, seeing him come out at | 


the Blackheath end of the tunnel, signals the line “ clear,” the 
station-master at Charlton despatches the train which is wait- 
ing there, and in a few minutes it comes into collision with 
the portion of the line which has been left behind in the tunnel. 
This, indeed, does not appear to have been the mode in which 
the late accident occurred, if we may judge from the evidence 


thus far given before the coroner. It would seem to | § 
is wanting no one can deny, and we are thankful to the Government 


have occurred before any portion of the ballast train left 
the tunnel. But in this way an accident might easily occur, 
unless the signalman at Blackheath was an experienced and 
cautious hand. Now, cautious the man at this post on Friday 
week may have been; but certainly he was not experienced. He 
was, in fact, not a signalman at all, but a porter, receiving 
sixteen shillings a week wages, and who only occasionally was 
appointed to this duty, in the present instance because the man 
who regularly performed it was absent on sick leave. We 
learn, again, from the station-master, that he was “an 
anxiously careful man,” and there is some reason for be- 
lieving that he felt nervous under the responsibility which 
was put upon him. That he was confused at the moment 
When he gave the fatal signal may be concluded from 
the note he made of it in his hook. His last entry on Friday 
was “4.31,” and the coroner observed that he had made two 
“4.31’s,” and that there was evidence of confusion about the 
entry. An “anxiously-careful man” is not the man for such 
a post as he temporarily filled. He was, besides, at best, a 
makeshift, and there can be no doubt whatever that the acci- 
dent was due either to his unfitness or to his over-anxiety, 
which comes to the same thing. 

But now let us turn from the accident and the circum- 
stances which led to it, to one of its remarkable features, from 
which, if they will, directors may perhaps learn a lesson which, 
if it will not prevent collisions, will instruct them how to 
weaken their force. The driver of the ballast train states, that 
upon its stopping in the tunnel, the guard got down to uncouple 
half of the train from the other half. Presently he returned 
and complained that the driver had moved the engine and 
§iven the train a shock. The driver replied that he had not 





moved the engine, but had felt the “jar.” That “jar” was 
the shock of the collision. It was the only evidence which 
those in the front of the ballast train had of an accident which 
had smashed the trucks at the other end to atoms. <A pas- 
senger by the express train states that on inquiring at the 
hinder part of that train, he found that what had crushed 
all in front to splinters had only been felt as a rude stop- 
page behind, and had hardly disturbed the passengers at all; 
and he puts the pertinent question whether it would not 
be possible to place at either end of a train a van filled with 
mattresses stuffed with cork, so as to lessen the force of the 
collision, and save the lives of the passengers. Some such 
provision might no doubt be made, if directors were as anxious 
for the safety of their passengers as they are to economise 
money. And to ordinary minds it would seem, too, that their 
interests are in the end identical with those of the public, as 
the treasury of the North Kent Railway will prove when it 
has to compensate the passengers who have suffered by the late 
collision, for their broken ribs and fractured limbs. 








COMMUNICATION BETWEEN RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
AND GUARDS. 


We are glad to see that the demand for some communication 
between passengers and railway guards is making progress. The 
companies have been warned by the threat of Government inter- 
ference to bestir themselves. Upwards of 200 plans have been 
submitted to the railway committees, and one of them, that of Mr. 
Preece, is to be tried by the London and South-Western Company. 
The plan is as follows :—A tassel is hung just above the passen- 
ger’s head, connected by a rope to catches at the opposite corner of 
the carriage, and these catches in moving cause two small con- 
cealed semaphore arms to project from the carriage. The arms are 
connected with a small electric battery in the guard’s van, and as 
they fall from a concealed vertical position to a horizontal projecting 
one they cause an electric current to be completed and ring an 
alarum bell in the van. This bell continues to ring while 
the arms project, and the latter are placed so that they can 
only be restored to a vertical position by the guard coming to the 
carriage. On his looking out these arms are very obvious by day, 
and by night could be made so by small lamps fixed and 
lighted near them. A hand-rail runs along the carriage, which 
lifts up or down at the doors, and by which the guard can 
easily and safely pass to the catriage from which an alarm proceeds. 
The semaphore arms, when in a horizontal position, are concealed 
in a neat frame which is an ornament to the carriage, and the 
electric wire with a hook at the end runs from the frame under the 
carriage, the wire of one carriage being coupled to that of another 
in a moment by means of the hooks. Some persons have thought 
that the use of electric batteries would be an objection, but these 
batteries are now constructed so as not to require any attention 
for months together. The expense of fitting up the passenger 
rolling stock of the London and South-Western Company would 
not, it is said, average 40s. a carriage. 

This seems to promise well; improvements will no doubt be 
made, and we may expect in time to arrive at a more rational 
state of things than that which exists at present. That something 


for having given the companies the alternative of doing the work 
themselves or having it done for them. 





THE “SANDWICH MEN.” 


WHEN a man can find no employment for his hands he can gene- 
rally put his feet to the task of walking, and if he is not very much 
broken down in constitution he can carry a board behind him, and 
another in front of him, and by becoming a sandwich earn enough, 
as long as the work lasts, to keep body and soul together. The pay 
is rather light, but the load is not heavy, and it seems to be the 
last industrial resource by which a man can keep himself out of 
the workhouse. But from Bow-street a decree has gone forth 
which declares that independence shall not enjoy this last Serie § 
place ; but that if men have no choice but to be paupers or sand- 
wiches, they shall be the former. A sandwich, in the shape of a 
man, is a thing abhorrent to Mr. Superintendent Durkin’s ideas of 
civilization, and smacks of that primary instinct which Professor 
Huxley tells us animates the breast of the savage not’ to 
love his neighbour but to eat him. Therefore, no more 
sandwich men. This is very cruel and very stupid. The men 
who, for a scanty meal, earned honestly and independently, 
carry boards before and behind them to inform us where we 
may buy the cheapest and best overcoats, or eat the cheapest and 
best dinners, are men of infirm health and broken-down constitu- 
tions, who can do this work and no other. It is tyranny of the 
pettiest kind to say they shall not do it, and the insult to justice 
and common sense is all the greater, inasmuch as there appears to 
be a few favoured exhibitions whose ‘‘sandwich men” are still 
allowed to perambulate the streets. Without notice, in the middle 
of winter, and with Christmas-day close upon us, when even Mr. 
Superintendent Durkin would not like to sacrifice his dinner to a 
high or a low principle, to deprive these poor fellows of the means 
of earning their bread is barbarous. 
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MURDER BEFORE WITNESSES. 


Ir will hardly be believed that a man could be allowed to beat 
his wife to death almost in the presence of a crowd of neighbours, 
and that with the woman’s shrieks in their ears not one of them 
should have the humanity or courage to interfere. Yet, incredible 
as it appears, it is true. On Saturday night last a pitman living 
at the colliery village called “the Spen,” near Winlaton, Durham, 
came home after a shooting match, and finding his wife in bed, 
“the worse for liquor” {in which respect she was no worse than 
her husband), commenced a furious assault upon her. Her screams 
at first attracted no attention, but at length “‘the uproar became so 
terrible and fierce, the shouts of some one within the cottage so 
agonizing,” that the neighbours mustered up sufficient courage to 

er round the door in order “ to ascertain the cause.” They 
ascertained” that some one was using the fire-irons and dealing 
deadly blows with them, to which some one else was replying with 
groans and cries. They knocked at the door, again “to 
ascertain the cause ;” and as no one opened it, it occurred to 
them that they had better open it themselves. But when the 
husband called out that he would shoot the first person that 
attempted to come in, they took counsel of prudence, and with- 
drew. By-and-by Atkinson, the husband, came out, and for a 
uarter-of-an-hour walked about talking with them. At the end of 
that time he said to one of them, “I'll go back and finish the ey 
Good as his word, which they could not misunderstand, he 
went back, not a man or woman amongst them interfering, re- 
commenced the assault upon his wife, and continued it until he 








became alarmed by seeing that she was really dying. But not till 
he invited them did the neighbours enter his cottage, when they 
found the woman lying upon the floor, a shocking mass of blood 





and bruises. They were just in time to lift her upon the bed, 
when she gave two sighs and expired. The floor was literally 
covered with blood and hair. The poker, tongs, and coal-rake 
were covered with clotted blood and matted hair, and were bent 
with the blows he had dealt with them upon his wretched wife. 
The handle of the fire-shovel was smashed, and the handle of the 
house-brush broken in two places. The woman herself presented 
a dreadful spectacle. Her limbs were torn to pieces, and the 
features of her face entirely obliterated. Savage and hideous as 
such a murder is, its ferocity is hardly more shocking than the 
cowardice of the wretches who stood by and permitted it. 





THE GREENWICH UNION. 


From the police reports we learn’that it is the practice of the 
Greenwich Union, when they have to execute a warrant for the 
transfer to [reland of the poor who have become chargeable to the 
Union, to put them under the care of an aged pauper who takes 
them on board the Cork steam-boat, and then leaves them to find 
their way to their Irish settlements with some small stores of tea, 
sugar, bread and meat, and a few shillings. This poor old man was 
summoned before the Thames Police-court on Tuesday, to answer 
a charge of deserting a woman who only a month before was con- 
fined in the Greenwich workhouse, and whom he should have con- 
ducted with her child to her settlement in Killarney. He took 
her on board the is, paid her fare as a deck passenger, and left her 
there. She reached Cork with the warrant in her hand, but find- 
ing no one, as she had been led to expect, to take her on to Kil- 
larney, she applied for relief. The guardians very properly sent 
her back to England with a view to redress the injustice she had 
received, and instructed their solicitor to bring the case before the 
police-court. From the evidence of an inspector of the Thames 
Police, it appears that Sherman, the pauper who “deserted” 
Hannen has frequently put persons on board the Cork packet- 
boats, and “deserted” them in the same way. But this is really 
not a question as to the conduct of an aged pauper who has no 
option but to carry out the instructions given him. It is the 

ersons who give those instructions who should be brought to book. 

he way in which this young Irishwoman and her child were 
despatched to Ireland was doubly illegal ; first, in the fact that no 
one were sent with them, and next, because the cabin fare was not 
paid. What bowels of compassion can men have who would send 
as a deck-passenger, on a voyage of three days and nights, and in 
the month of December, a young woman who had only a month 
before been confined ? 








Tue Westminster Pray.—On Tuesday night the Westminster 
scholars gave their third and last peformance of the “ Phormio,” a play 
eminently suited—even from among the plays of Terence—for the 
purposes of acting. What may be fairly called the Protagonistic part 
was admirably sustained by Mr. Nichols as Phormio, a parasite by 
name and trade, but a good-natured fellow in his way, and not so bad 
withal in more ways than one. The henpecked husband, Chremes, 
and his shrewish spouse, Nausistrata, were acted to perfection by 
Messrs. Williams and Shapter, while Messrs. Harrison and Mure were 
thoroughly true to nature as the witty and clever slaves, Geta and 
Davus. The curtain fell (as on the two previous nights of perform- 
ance), amidst rounds of applause, and both the Prologue and Epilogue 
were lustily cheered by the audience. The latter is a droll “skit,” 
in Latin Elegiacs, upon our would-be Public School and University 
Reformers, and we regret that we have not room to give it at length. 
The Prologue, which is of a more moderate compass, and is composed, 





according to ancient custom, in Iambic Trimeters, was delivered, in 





very good taste and with much feeling, by the Captain of the school, 
Mr. Briscoe : it run as follows :— 


Salvete, O quicquid huc amicorum pedem 
Tulit! Intra nostra extraque adhuc penetralia 
Similia restant omnia: nil motum loco est. 
(ui transmarinas cunque agat gentes furor, 
Sive ultra justos finitimorum limites 
Saliunt avare, seu nefanda sanguinis 
Ardet fraterni fratrum in cordibus sitis, 
Rerum novarum seu tenet cives amor— 
Abominamnr ista: hic nil ejusmodi est. 
Hic preeter omnes nobis ridet angulus 
Terrarum ; pax hic et fides rempublicam 
Mutua perenni confirmarunt vinculo: 
Parens est populi Princeps, inque Principem 
Populus vicissim certat officio suam, 
Bonaque tenello flosculo omnia comprecans 
Leetatur auctam prole regiam domum. 
Parvam quoque—absit invidia dicto velim— 
Patriz hic apud nos universe imaginem 
Videte: vicis urbis ut é strepentibus 
In heec preventum est claustra, que tranquillitas, 
Quam grata pax sedata mulcet pectora ! 
Loci situs sic Anglis statum refert ; 
Nec patriis nos discrepamus moribus : 
Nobismet ipsis ac majorum regula 
Vivitur ad hos, diuque vivatur, Lares : 
Ut siquid forte tempus et ratio ferat 
Cautique amantique hoc refingatur manu : 
Sed nequid temere, nequid inconsultius 
Matetur unquam; actoque tempori pia 
Recentiores jungat relligio dies : 
Sie porro priscis immorari in sedibus 
Umbras majorum* crediderim, atque Ipsum vias 
Favere super antiquas stantibus Deum! + 
Tuque adeo, prima jam qui dignaris vice 
Venerande Preeses,t his adesse lusibus, 
Dic, nonne te tua, quam colis, Clio docet 
Quam sancté patrum sit colenda memoria, 
Practerita quantum szecula tulerint boni ? 
Si modo, quod ipsum te preestare novimus, 
Avitum vivat in nepotibus decus : 
Nec illa nobis laus abest : nec jam tacet 
Titulos alumni quos ferant, Oxonia. § 


It is almost needless to add that the resolve of Westminster s/are 
super antiquas vias, and also the allusion to the little Prince as 
flosculus tenellus, were received with loud applause in so Conserva- 
tive and so loyal an assemblage. Among the company present were 
the Dean, the Bishop of Oxford, Canons Nepean, Jennings, and 
Hawkins; Lord C. Russell, Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., M.P., Mr. 
Justice Shee, the Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P., &¢.—Guardian. 


Paris oN THE Eve or Curistmas.—The pre-occupations of the 
season oppose themselves to all political or financial movement, and 
the Bourse and the Cabinet are equally without sign of animation. 
Not so our streets, thoroughfares, and shops, which display all the 
usual movement of this period of the year. The last loiterers in the 
country have now come in from the chateaux and suburban villas 
which have become so numerous of late around Paris, and the capital 
is aw grand complet. Yesterday the crowd of equipages, with their 
be-cloaked and be-furred occupants and domestics, was so great in 
the Champs Elysées and the Bois that all movement beyond a foot 
pace became impossible in the serried files of carriages five abreast. 
One might have supposed the most brilliant days of Longchamps to 
have been restored again. The weather was dazzlingly bright, and 
the cold not intense. It is the fashion here to drive in open carriages, 
even during the winter season, if it be possible todo so with any degree 
of comfort or safety. The chief object, of course, is to display the mag- 
nificent equipment of rich furs and similar expensive luxuries in which 
both sexesindulge largely. Even men follow this habit,and when in Eng- 
land you would see them*on horseback, here you find them seated five 
er six together in a barouche, swathed up to their chins in fur coats 
and bearskin rugs. Coachmen and flunkies are attired in similar 
though less costly guise, and the very horses are often leathered like 
the scales of a rhinoceros. All this creates a singular spectacle on & 
Sunday, when the day is fine and the whole city is astir. The walking 
and working classes were out yesterday in unusual numbers, and, as @ 
paragraph in the Moniteur tells us, ‘‘ seemed to take great pleasure in 
contemplating the luxury displayed in horses, carriages, and dress. 
That a Parisian crowd looks on at a similar sight with intense interest 
and curiosity, no one who watches its physiognomy can doubt. 
Whether or not it does so “ with beinveiilance” and “ without envy, 
as the Moniteur also takes the trouble to observe, may be a differcnt 
question. The remark itself is a somewhat singular one to make, and 
would hardly, perhaps, have suggested itself to an English pen under 
the same circumstances.—Paris Correspondent of the Guardian. 


Tue Pope's Famity.—The present Pope is the youngest of three 
living brothers. His eldest brother, Count Gabriel, is eighty-four years 
of age, and the next, Count Gaetan, is eighty ; he has one sister, the 
Countess Benigni, a vigorous old lady, seventy-seven years of age. 
Count Jerome, his father, died at fourscore and four years; and the 
Countess Catherine, his mother, at fourscore and two. Finally, Count 
Hercules, his grandfather, lived to the patriarchal age of fourscore aD 
sixteen. Altogether, the family of the Mastai is a numerous one. 
Count Gabriel has two sons; the eldest, Count Louis, married to the 
Princess del Drago ; and Count Hercules, who married the miece 





* H. L. Wickham, Esq., a Busby Trustee and constant friend of the school, has 
been lost to it by death during the year. 

t+ Jerem. vi. 16. 

t Dean Stanley. 
§ The recent honours won by “Old Westminsters”’ at Oxford. 
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Cardinal Cadolini. Count Gaetan is a widower, and has no children, 
nor did Count Joseph, another brother, who died a few years ago, 
leave any ; but his sisters have made amends in this respect, and the 
Pope has no lack of nephews and grand-nephews.— Once a Week. 


M. Mocquarp, it is said, has left an enormous fortune, but notwith- 
standing his special opportunities four making money during a long 
series of years, it is difficult to believe in the figure spoken of, which 
is seventeen millions of francs (£680,000). 

Mr. J. EntwistLe, a Wesleyan preacher at Yeadon, died suddenly 
last week in the pulpit, whilst giving out the hymn “ God moves in a 
mysterious way.” 

Mrs. H. B. Watmstey, of Acton, who died on the 26th ult., in the 
last four years of her life distributed 32,000 Bibles and Testaments to 
soldiers, sailors, cabmen, the hospitals, and the poor. 

Tue Hon. Richard Bethell, a son of the Lord Chancellor, was pro- 
claimed as an outlaw at the Sheriff’s Court, London, on Thursday 
last. 





THE CHURCH. 


SUNDAY READING. 


In the flood of books issuing from the press at this Christmas 
season of the year, those intended for Sunday reading have a claim, 
as to the object they have in view, to a prominent attention. 





Sunday scholars are therein furnished with an abundant stock out 
of which their little Scripture prizes, the hard-earned fruits of dili- | 


gence and study at school, may be selected. For the “ little ones” 
of families there are elegantly got-up religious and moral tales, and 
books of Scripture stories ; while the elder members may improve 
themselves in volumes of religious biography and history, Scrip- 
ture exposition, and even of sermons. The religious periodicals 
have completed their yearly volumes ; and Sunday at Home, the 








Leisure Hour, Good Words, The Quiver, and several illustrated 
editions of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” are laid on drawing-room 
tables in the hope of supplying material for Sunday occupation for 
all minds alike. It is a natural and holy feeling which impels 
parents to this kind of selection of books for the religious improve- 
ment of their children, and to foster in their minds a reverence for 
Sunday as a day separated from all others by peculiar distinctive 
characters. It is, however, a matter of sad experience that young 
people are very generally indifferent to this kind of reading, and 
that they take to any other kind in preference. At an early age, 
when the narratives of Scripture have a freshness for the mind, 
and a child’s faith in his mother’s word is in its perfection, religious 
instruction possesses great attraction for young people ; but in 
later years a marked falling off in this relish is commonly observed. 
[Intercourse with companions at school, which is not often calcu- | 
tated to make boys “ religious,” has, no doubt, much to do with | 
his defection from the best path, which is at the same time 
in no small degree encouraged by the natural light-heartedness, 
frivolity, and gaiety of youth. A world of new ideas and attrac- 
tions spring up about boys, and girls also, and these, combined 
with their gradual emancipation from the more stringent rules | 
of parental anthority, help to produce this indifference in no 
small degree. Then there is the natural result of thé previous 
familiarity with the facts and truths of Scripture, which, according 
to its own laws, engenders callousness to what has ceased any 
longer to be invested with novelty. The most interesting novel 
that heart and soul was ever engrossed in, would cease to attract a 
reader if it were made a duty to read it over once a year or 
month regularly ; and this may account for much prevailing indif- 
ference as to the Bible. Its truths are known, its facts are known: 
and therefore, as reading, it ceases to interest the ordinary reader 
as it once did. There is, of course, an important difference as to 
duty between the two cases. It can never be a duty to read a 
novel a second time; pleasure alone can determine whether it 
shall be read at all, even once. But it is otherwise with Scrip- 
ture. There it is spiritually a source of profit to be reminded of 
its truths and examples ; and hence the repeated reading of the 
Sacred Volume, and religious books generally, becomes a sacred duty. 
This consideration, however, does not invalidate the reasons which 
we have given, humanly speaking, of the indifference, if not aver- 
‘ion, of young persons approaching manhood, to religious reading. | 
Besides, religion is a serious thing, and such reading can scarcely | 
be expected to have much attraction for those who have not 
with some seriousness considered its bearing on their eternal 
interests. And this consideration alone is sufficient to show the | 
‘xtreme folly of attempting to make people religious by compul- 
‘ton, public outery, or acts of parliament. 

From all these considerations put together, it is clear that the | 
religious training of a family is a matter which requires the most | 
ost careful study, watchfulness, and management. ‘I'he work must 
hot be so overdone as-to weary or worry the young mind, and 
frustrate the very end in view by creating a dislike for the very 
est subject of human study. Now the Scotch scheme of Sunday 
Cccupation is one of the most certain instruments which could pos- 
‘ibly be devised for producing this aversion. It is not on ya 
lustake as to the facts and intentions of Scripture, buta galling 
yoke which even a Scotchman can with difficulty bear. The advo- 
= of Sabbatarianism put forward, and on valid grounds enough, 
} © half-trath in the interests of humanity, but with the exaggera- 
‘on of another half-truth they make the first intolerable. The 
bbath—that is, a day of rest—is, they say, the right and the in- 
*ritance of the poor man, of which he should not be deprived ; 








_ but a most profitable and even a religious occupation. 


but they insist that, during that rest, this poor man’s mind shall 
never rest from the intense study and contemplation of the one sub- 
ject of religion. The liberty given by the one hand is taken away 
in the chains forged by the other. It is forgotten that our Sunday 
is a compromise between two festivals, the Mosaic Sabbath and 
the Lord’s Day of the first Christians, and that it partakes of 
the characters and duties of both. Rest from ordinary labour 
was the fundamental idea of the Sabbath enjoined from 
Mount Sinai; a religious commemoration of Christ’s resur- 
rection was the leading conception of the Christian “ first day of 
the week.” As the world either cannot, or will not, afford to have 
two festivals in each week—a day of rest and a day of religious 
service—these duties and privileges are joined together in one 
day ; and from this union must be derived any correct notions we 
can have of the obligations of that day, and of the reading which is 
allowable on it. 

The idea of the Mosaic Sabbath was rest from the work of the 
other six days of the week. This is evident from the account of its 
institution given in Deuteronomy, where it is enforced as an act of 
mercy due from the Israelites to their slaves, and in remembrance 
that they were themselves at one time bondsmen in Egypt. The 
intention was not inaction, or the rest of sleep, but such a with- 
drawal of mind and body from the work of the week as would 
restore to them their wonted vigour and elasticity. It was by this 
act of justice on the part of the Israelite to the poor man that the 
Sabbath was sanctified, or kept holy. Whatever, therefore, was 
calculated ‘to give to the jaded frame of the working man this rest, 
invigoration, and refreshment, and was otherwise not immoral in 
itself, was not contrary to the fourth commandment. To carry, 
then, this idea of the Israelite Sabbath down to our days, the 
duty it imposes is rest, not from secular work as such, but 
the rest of each man from the ordinary occupations in which he 
engages in the week, or any occupation the object of which is the 
earning of his bread. Were Sunday no more than a Sabbath, this 
is the only duty it could impose. As to reading, it would simply 
forbid all study of books, papers, &c., which bear on the work of 
the week, on the ground that the individual for one day out of 
seven required disengagement of his mind from all such pursuits. 
Even the editor of a purely religious newspaper would be forbidden 
to read anything relating to his editorial occupations on that day. 

3ut these obligations are considerably modified by the fact that 
Sunday, in virtue of its character as “the Lord’s Day,’ is not only 
a Sabbath, but also a day to be devoted to devotional exercise and 
religious improvement. This single consideration is enough to 
show that, in the judgment of no Christian individual or nation, 
can it ever be considered right that Sunday should sink into the 
position of being a mere day of pleasure. But while avoiding this 
extreme, there is no necessity to run into the opposite one, and to 
require that people’s minds should be given the whole day, without 
a moment’s intermission, to theological or religious thoughts, or 
else to absolute vacuity. There is nothing in the injunctions of 
Christianity, in the ordinances of the Primitive Church, or even 
the words “‘ keep it holy ” of the Fourth Commandment, that insists 
on acts so manifestly impossible. And not only are they impos- 
sible, but, were they possible, the effects of such a demand would 
be most mischievous on the masses of society in repelling people 
from the ordinances of religion by the distaste for them which 
it would create. For one person who could even remotely 
approximate to such a standard of Sunday perfection, there 
would be ten thousand who would be discouraged from attemptin 
even what they could accomplish were a more reasonable deman 
made, All therefore that seems required by the institution of the 
Lord’s Day, is such a use of it in attendance on the public services 
of religion, and in private and family religious study and prayer, as 
tends to real edification. This being done, whatever remains of the 
day may be rightly, and even religiously, employed in promoting 
the intentions of the Sabbath proper as to restoring to mind and 
body the elasticity lost during the week by all means which are 
not wrong in themselves, and are yet suited to the sacred character 
of the day. The mere pursuit of pleasure, revelry, and frivolity 
are lainly excluded ; also all matters of business, except the 
absolutely unavoidable ; but everything that is not theological 
or ecclesiastical, and in that sense secular, is certainly not 
forbidden. To take a walk into the country, to look on the 
green fields, to breathe the purer air of heaven, to admire 
scenery, to study the works of nature, and to enjoy social 
intercourse with your companions, may be, not only a —“—— 

ere 
in each particular case the use of such enjoyment ends, and 
the abuse begins, a properly trained conscience in the individual 
alone can decide ; no laws, ecclesiastical, civil, or social, can define 
these bounds for him ; but the principles on which he may define 
them himself are manifest—the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day—rest 
from busizess and religious service. In applying the former prin- 
ciple, this also must be remembered, that in no society can there 
be such a thing as an absolute Sabbath, or rest of the whole 
population. Some work must be done on even the Sabbath Day, 
and somebody must do it. Take Sunday how you will; pro 
even the best scheme for securing to the poor man the rest which 
is his birthright, the result will inevitably come to this, that some 
few must work while the majority rest. The real practical question, 
therefore, as to the poor man’s right to his Sunday is, not simply 
how every man shall have this right secured to him, but by what 
arrangements of society the number of workers that must work 
on Sundays, may be reduced so as to be the least possible. Whatever 
accomplishes this will afford the approximate solution of a question 
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which, in modern society, cannot be solved in its accuracy, and 
confer the greatest amount of benefit derivable from Sunday on 
humanity. 

The question of Sunday reading will now, on these principles, 
admit of a definite answer. It is not necessary that everything in 
a book intended for that purpose should have a theological aspect ; 
but it is indispensable that it should be made as attractive and as 
interesting as possible for ordinary readers. Secular subjects are 
not to be excluded solely because they are secular ; for many such 
open up the richest veins of religious thought. The study of the 
works of God in the human mind, or in external nature—in a 
feeling, a drop of water, a sunbeam, or a planet—may kindle in 
the soul the holiest and most exalted feelings, and be as truly a 
religious occupation as the study of the volume of Revelation. 
Fiction is now a recognized vehicle in religious publications for the 
conveyance of Divine truths ; and yet what is it but a secular 
instrument? Bunyan used it with no mean results in his 
“Pilgrim’s Progress ;” and assuredly, on the same principle, 
secular topics which enlarge the mind and exalt the feelings 
are allowable to relieve on Sundays the tedium of purely 
theological study. Good Words is a work used extensively 
as a Sunday book in religious families; and yet do any of its 
readers find that morally, religiously, they are injured by reading 
such articles as “ A Year on the Sea Shore,” by Phillip Gosse, or 
the “ Personal Recollections” of Isaac Taylor? Sunday at Home 
is a purely religious publication; but Leiswre Hour, itg counter- 
part and companion as a secular book, is received into religious 
families for Sunday reading. Will any one say that this work does 
him harm on Sundays? or, indeed, that any book published by 
the Religious Tract Society could do so? Many other works of a 
similar nature might be mentioned, but the principles on which 
Sunday reading may be regulated are sufficiently illustrated by 
these. The end—religious education—must be kept in view ; and 
whatever fosters and promotes it be encouraged. In this way the 
greatest amount of good is done, and the excellence of the spirit 
of the law over the letter that killeth is manifested. 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S FUND. 


Tue Bishop of London has furnished some additional en- 
couraging particulars respecting his gigantic scheme for the 
regeneration of London. At the meeting of the Islington Church 
Extension Society, held on Tuesday last, he stated that his Fund, 
between money already paid in and promised in subscriptions, had 
amounted now to £171,000 ; and from these figures we may form 
a tolerably accurate idea of the measure of success which has 


attended his undertaking. Two years have not yet elapsed, and. 


yet near £200,000, the contemplated amount for that period, have 
been nearly realized ; for Dr. Tait tells us that “ considerable sums 
are continuing to come in even at this dead season of the year.” 
Of the above amount we also learn that £99,900 have been already 
paid in, that is, for little more than the first year, actually 
£100,000 have been received. On such results his lordship may 
indeed be heartily congratulated; and if like fruits attend his 
exertions for the next nine years, which there is much reason 
to believe in, Dr. Tait will not only have the consciousness 
of the vast amount of good he will have done, but his 
name will be immortally associated with the successful 
accomplishment of one of the greatest works that was ever 
undertaken in the interests of humanity in the first city in 
the world. On one point the Bishop has both set a good example 
and adopted a wise principle—every curate engaged in connection 
with his Fund will receive not less than £150 a year. It is clear, 
then, that the poor parishes for which he is labouring will have the 
_ men of the clerical market. Hard work these clergymen will 

ve, and they will have to give money’s worth for their pay ; but 
if the Bishop of London will add to one good principle another, 
and make merit—absolute merit—the sole rule of promotion of the 
members of the staff of officers thus placed in his hands, he will 
have in his service the most efficient body of clergymen in the 
United Kingdom. 








NARROW ESCAPE OF A MISSIONARY BISHOP. 


Tue account of the murderous attack on Bishop Pattesun, of the 
Melanesian Islands, by the inhabitants of the Santa Cruz group, 
and the consequent calamitous loss of life to his party, will be read 
with feelings of painful interest by the friends of missionary opera- 
tions in that quarter of the globe. Few events exemplify more 
clearly the extreme risk and hardship to which even the episcopal 
pioneers of Christianity are exposed in their efforts to plant its 
doctrines in such benighted regions. Bishop Patteson’s diocese 
extends over several of these islands in the Pacific, and consequently 
his episcopal duties can be discharged only by cruising voyages, 
undertaken at such times of the year as the weather will allow. In 
August last he was engaged in one of these expeditions, and suc- 
ceeded in effecting a landing, by wading through the surf, on the 
populous island of Santa Cruz, trusting to find the same friendly 
reception there from the natives as they had seven times given 
him but two years before. A large crowd assembled to meet him, 
apparently in the most friendly spirit ; and with a portion of these he 
sat down for some time conversing in the village, while others were 
engaged trading with his schooner, the Southern Cross, with like 
manifestations of good-feeling. Nothing occurred to cause uneasi- 


clearing her of the natives swimming around. Whatever was 
the cause, a sudden unaccountable impulse, a desire to get 
possession of the boat, revenge for an outrage committed by 
some ship which may have visited their shores, or offence taken 
at the gentle force used to clear the boat of the swimmers, 
the men on shore were seen suddenly to bend their bows, and 
a shower of arrows immediately fell on the boat. Three of the 
bishop’s companions were wounded; Mr. Pearce on the chest, 
a lad named Edwin Nobbs on the cheek, and a third person, 
Fisher Young, in the wrist, as he was pulling towards the schooner. 
The remainder of the party, including the bishop, reached the 
vessel in safety. Once out of danger, extreme anxiety began to be 
felt as to the wounded, as there were grounds to fear that the 
arrows were poisoned. ‘Though the wounds at first progressed 
favourably, the worst apprehensions began soon to be realized. 
Edwin Nobbs and Fisher Young were attacked by symptoms of 
tetanus, and after extreme suffering for a few days, died in violent 
agonies. Though Mr. Pearce’s wound was the severest of the three, 
he, after much suffering, eventually rallied, and is now reported 
to be strong and in usual health. Such has been this unfortunate 
affair, in reference to which no blame as to indiscretion can be 
thrown on the bishop’s party. It is, in fact, one of those instances 
of the dangers naturally attendant on efforts to spread divine 
truth among the heathen which no foresight can provide against, 
It is fortunate that the life of Bishop Patteson has been spared, 
and the only consolation which can be offered to the friends of the 
young persons who have thus prematurely lost their lives, is the 
reflection that they have fallen at the post of duty in the cause of 
their Divine Master. 








THE ITALIAN CLERGY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON BEVIEW.” 


Sir,—Thoagh I am aware that letters are but sparingly admitted 
into the Lonpon Review, yet I should feel obliged if you would insert 
the following communication, as it is particularly telling at the present 
moment when the Italian Ministry intend to introduce a bill for the 
sequestration of all church property, to be followed hy the “ pay- 
ment” of the clergy. Our English journals are silent on the subject, 
but it is the paid Priesthood who are at this time shaking the very 
foundations of the kingdom of Belgium. May Italy be wise in time, 
and avoid the rock upon which so many Governments split after the 
first French Revolution, and may the warning of her great Statesman 
not have been spoken in vain. 

During a debate it had been proposed that the property of the 
Church should be appropriated and the clergy paid by the State. 

To this Count Cavour objected. 

“ T think,”,said he, “‘ the measure would have for certain effect 
either to render the clergy of our country servile or quite to alienate 
them from the material interests of society, and to leave them 
animated only by a spirit of caste. I do not think the former result 
would come to pass, because I too highly esteem our clergy to believe 
that they will ever sacrifice their independence, and the duties of 
their ministry to pecuniary interests. But, if this were to be, should 
we have conferred a benefit on society or liberty? We should have 
done, I think, the greatest possible harm to liberty, we should have 
constituted, an administrative despotism. It has been my lot, little 
to be envied, to be Minister for several years, and I will say that, 
if to the means of action possessed by the Government there were 
to be joined a means of action on the clergy, the Government would 
be rendered too powerful for the interests of liberty. If the clergy 
were to be made dependant on the civil power, our institutions would 
be vitiated from the root; we should have an appearance of liberty, 
but substantially a tremendous administrative despotism. If the 
administration of the Roman States has its inconveniences it 18 
because the civil power is in the hands of ecclesiastics ; and if with 
us the clergy were made dependent on the civil power, we should 
arrive at analogous and perhaps still more pernicious results. 

“ But I think the incameramento would produce the contrary effect, 
would increase in the clergy the spirit of caste, would detach them 
still more from civil society. I speak in the purely social point of 
view. The organization of the Catholic clergy. has the defect of 
having few ties with civil society. Separated from his family, not 
permitted to aspire to create himself another, the priest concentrates 
all his affections on hiscaste. But if he has property, that constitutes 
a tie to civil society and neutralizes the tendency to separation. | In 
this I am supported by one of the greatest of modern publicists, 
De Tocqueville. In his last work he also manifests the opinion that 
to deprive the clergy of their vested property is to render a service to 
the Holy See. Subject to a foreign authority, and without — 
the clergy’s sole link with society is their property. In France an 
in Belgium a perfect incameramento was made. What were the con- 
sequences? I admit that the French clergy are now more melee 
and moral than under the old régime; but they are also less nations 
and less liberal. Under the old régime they had a greater spirit cf 

independence with respect to Rome, and more attachment to certain 
national maxims and to liberty. Many members of the clergy 
promoted classical and philosophical studies ; now the French clergy 
are more ultramontane than ours. I have no reason to be pl 
with the clerical press, but a spirit of impartiality makes me yor 
that however exaggerated aud devoted to Rome it may be, it 1s poe 
so than the journals of the Bishops of Bruges and Ghent. Were bo 
to allow the clergy to be paid by their flocks, we should ie. 
their fanaticism. Look at Ireland, whose clergy is still more U tra 
montane than that of France, and went so far as to praise Nana 
Sahib and the Sepoys.” I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 


P.S.—I have lost the exact date of this speech, but this is not of 





ness until, on his return to his boat, some difficulty was found in 


much consequence. 
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THE New Bisnop or VALENcCE.—The recent appointment of the 
Abbé Gueulette to the see of Valence is more significant of the eccle- 
siastical policy of the Government than I had at first supposed it to 
be. Your readers will, perhaps, remember the cireumstances which 
occurred in the diocese of Moulins (whence the new prelate has 
been chosen), in 1857, and which I noticed at the time they took 
place. The Bishop of Moulins, Monsignor de Dreux-Brézé, the 
third son of the marquis of the same name, and Grand Master 
of the Ceremonies to Louis XVI., is a legitimist and ultramontane of 
the first water. He was one of the first to manifest the reactionary spirit 
against the Imperial Government on the part of the upper clery which 
began to manifest itself about that period, and which may be said to 
have reached its apogee in the celebrated comparison of Mngr. of 
Poictiers. The Bishop of Moulins being desirous, in his zeal for Rome 
on one side and the House of Bourbon on the other, to maintain his 
diocese free from all taint of any other opinions than his own, devised 
the plan of exacting from all curés appointed within his rule, before 
he gave them institution, a resignation signed in blank, thus illegally 
reducing to a nullity that inamoribilité which the French laws so wisely 
accord to the ministers of religion as a guarantee of their spiritual 
independence. The measure, however, created so much ill-feeling and 
opposition as to bring the bishop into direct collision with a 
large body of his clergy, who at last formally appealed to the Conseil 
? Etat against the tyranny of their Superior. For this conduct, several 
of them, and M. l’Abbé Gueulette, as one of the most active in 
his resistance, among the number, were suspended from their 
functions. The Abbé, however, nothing daunted, came to Paris to 
support the appeal in person, and by proper management and 
ministerial (and, it is said, Imperial) support, carried his cause and 
obtained a judgment comme d’abus. The Bishop at first meditated 
resistance. But being made aware that, if he persevered, an adminis- 
trator of the temporalities of the. diocese would be appointed at once 
by the Government, and a decision on the spiritualities of the case 
demanded from Rome in atone and fashion which would admit neither 
of subterfuge nor delay, he thought it prudent to yield and withdraw 





at once his obnoxious measures and his interdictions. When, how- 
ever, some years later, the Emperor visited Moulins, and promised 
the restoration of the Cathedral and other marks of the Imperial 
favour to the diocese, the Bishop, whether at his own suggestion or 
one coming from another quarter, 1 am unable to say, was absent, 
and the Abbé Gueulette supplied his place. The latter on that occa- 
sion both received the Emperor, and also received from his Majesty’s 
hand the cross of the Legion. Louis Napoleon, who rarely suffers | 
himself to forget a man who has once come under his eye favourably, | 
has evidently viewed the Abbé and his previous conduct in that light. | 
Hence his promotion to the episcopal bench, a choice which, it need | 
not be said, is certainly not regarded as satisfactory either by his late | 
Bishop or others of the same opinions.— Paris Letter. 


THE Commission on Ciertcat Supscription.—It is stated by the | 
Dublin Evening Mail that the Royal Commissioners on clerical sub- 
scription have been unanimous in recommending, Ist. That the decla- 
ration prescribed by the Act of Uniformity, viz.—‘ I do hereby declare 
my unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything contained and 
prescribed in and by the Book intituled the Book of Common Prayer,” 
shall not be required of or from any clergyman of the United Church 
hereafter ; and 2ndly, that there shall be from henceforth but one form 
for subscription and declaration, viz—“ I assent to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of Religion and the Book of Common Prayer, and of ordering of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons: I believe the doctrine of the United 
Church of England and Ireland as therein set forth to be agreeable to 
the Word of God; and in public prayer and administration of the 
Sacraments I will use the form in the said book prescribed, and none 
other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.” 


ReLicious Rerorm 1n Turkey.—A movement for reform in the 
Mussulman religion is at pr@sent exciting much interest in Constanti- 
nople. The proposed reform is in no respect in the direction of 
Christianity, but relates solely to the Koran and some of the leading 
principles of Turkish social life connected with that book. One of the 
demands is that the Koran should be translated into the Turkish lJan- 
guage and printed, and not merely sold in manuscript in the original 
text as is the common practice. The reformers are opposed to poly- 
gamy, in favour of drinking wine, and abolishing the feast of Ramazan, 
and they maintain that no man should be counted an infidel or Giaour 
who believes in the Old and New Testament—volumes which they con- 
sider holy. The number of Turks advocating these opinions is said by 
some to amount to eighty thousand. These reformers have even 
petitioned their Governmeut for a mosque for themselves, desiring to 
be recognised as a kind of denomination dissenting from the national 
religion. 

A Prosectep Roman Catuoric Cortece IN Oxrorp. — The 
Guardian says that it is well known that Dr. Newman has recently 
purchased some land in Oxford, for the purpose, eventually, if the 
scheme should find favour with his ecclesiastical superiors, of erecting 
a college there for Roman Catholics. Last week, we understand, a 
meeting of the Roman Catholic Bishops was held at the residence of 
Cardinal Wiseman, to discuss the project in all its bearings. These 
meetings are always held with closed doors, and the result of the 
Bishops’ conference can only be guessed at even by the best-informed 
members of the Roman Catholic body ; but a general opinion prevails 
that their views are in opposition to the liberal views of Dr. Newman, 
who feels thoroughly the unsatisfactory state of the secular education 
of the Romish laity in their colleges. Meantime, the Bishops have 
forwarded the result of their deliberations to Rome; bat Rome 
usually is net very quick at sending answers to difficult and delicate 
questions; and some months will probably pass by before the English 
Roman Catholics will learn on the highest authority whether they can 
end their sons with a safe conscience to college at Oxford. 


Gicantic Mormon TempLe.—A correspondent of the St. Louis 
Republican gives an account of a projected Mormon temple and 





tabernacle about being erected in the Great Salt Lake City, which will, 4 





when erected, be one of the most striking buildings of the age. The 
style of architecture is novel, and the solidity of the stonework such 
that the building will probably withstand the wearing action of time 
for a thousand years. The front view will show three towers, the 
centre one more elevated than those on either side. The rear end will 
also have three towers, the side walls being strengthened with powerful 
abutments covered with pinnacles. The walls will be lofty, everything 
substantial, dignified, and impressive, without excess of ornament, and 
the entire air of the structure imposing. This edifice—the temple— 
is intended only for the priesthood and the priestly ordinances of the 
Mormon Church. ,The people will have another building, the taber- 
nacle, in the rear of the temple, for their gatherings. This is to be an 
oval building on an immense scale, corresponding in the interior, both 
above and below, to the shape of an egg, the lower part being filled 
with tiers of seats rising above one another, and capable of accom. 
modating 10,000 people. This tabernacle will, for the sake of ventila- 
tion and facility of ingress and egress, be nearly all windows and 
doors. President Young himself is both the architect and super- 
intendent of these buildings; and every stone in them is inspected 
and measured by him before it is assigned to its place. 


Tue Torquay Rerepos.—The Bishop of Jamaica has written to the 
Guardian, in reference to his connection with the Torquay reredos, to 
say that he had noconversation with the Bishop of Exeter on the subject 
until after that prelate’s decision respecting its removal or alteration had 
been communicated to the incumbent and churchwardens of the 
parish, and that he expressed no opinion to his lordship, either fayour- 
able or adverse, as to the reredos being or not being a crucifix. He 
concludes his letter by assuring the editor that he has “ never, in 
conversation with any persons whatever on this unhappy matter, 
departed from the reticence of opinion which his residence within the 
diocese of a brother bishop should reasonably suggest.” 


CANONIZATIONS FOR 1§65.—The Beatification of the Venerable 
Maria Francesco of the Wounds of Jesus, a Neapolitan Carmelite 
nun, and the canonization of the Blessed Leonardo di Porto Maurizio, 
and of the Blessed Josaphat of Poland, and a great number of Chinese 
and Japanese martyrs whose cause was introduced in the sixteenth 
century, are announced for the month of May next. An old prophecy 


“gays that Poland will be restored to independence shortly after the 


canonization of the Blessed Josaphat, whose canonical cause had been 
long interrupted, when the required documents, which were thought 
to be lost, were found again among the archives of the monastery of 
Grotto Ferrata, near Frascati.— Weekly Register. 


Tur largest church in the American States, St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s 
Cathedral at Philadelphia, was consecrated on the 20th ult. It has 
been the work of eighteen years’ labour, and has cost nearly $500,000. 
Three Roman Catholic Archbishops, ten Bishops, the mitred Abbot of 
St. Vincent’s at Latrobe, and more than 200 priests entered the 
cathedral during the processional chant. The ceremonies were at- 
tended by about 8,000 people. 

A contemporary states that at the recent celebration of the anni- 
versary of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Brighton, “a 
bust of the Virgin Mary” was carried in procession.—Duaily News. 








FINE ARTS. 


————_ — 


MUSIC. 


PAnToMIME is now the absorbing consideration at both our great 
Opera-houses ; and probably for some weeks to come English 
musical art will be subordinated to the attractions of posture- 
making and tumbling, broad grins and guffaws, and the exciting 
novelties of aclown and a dancer with only two legs between 
them. The quality of some recent English music, however, has 
been such as to render the contrast by no means so violent as 
might be the case, as much of the forthcoming pantomime music 
will probably be of nearly as high an order as some of the more 
pretentious products of modern English musical genius. The 
dignity of the art, however, and its application to the highest 
purposes, are upheld by the performances of the “ Messiah,” 
appropriate to the season—the second of which, by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, was to take place yesterday. 


The only novelty of the week has been the first appearance at 
the Royal English Opera of Mdlle. Adelaide Cornelis, a pupil of 
the Brussels Conservatoire. This young lady, who made her début 
here in the small part of Nancy, in Flotow’s small opera, 
“ Martha,” produced a favourable, if not a strong impression. She 
is young, and possesses qualities which may ripen with time into 
valuable artistic accomplishments. Already there are notes of pre- 

aration sounding for Mr. Mapleson’s next Italian season at Her 

fajesty’s Theatre, where we are promised a lady singer of 
extraordinary pretensions. Mdlle. Ilma de Murska claims (or 
her friends claim for her) to rival the career of Jenny Lind. A new 
tenor, M. de Joulain, and a new contralto, Madame Dorsani, 
are also spoken of in terms of high laudation. 


Reports from Paris speak highly of M. Offenbach’s mythological 
opera, “ La belle Héléne,” produced at the Variétés on Saturday 
last. The clever composer of “ Orphée aux Enfers” appears lately 
to be aiming at higher ground than the style of the Bouffes 
Parisiens, in which he first earned his success. His romantic 
opera, “ Die Rhein Nixen,” produced in Germany this year, ought, 
by all accounts, to find more than fugitive favour. 

A new Beethoven Society, for the performance of that com- 
poser’s chamber music, is announced to commence a series of 
weekly concerts at Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday week. 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tne Shakespearian performances closed at Drury Lane this 
week with several benefits, and “ Cymbeline” has been played 
twice. Miss Helen Faucit will not perform again for some little 
time in London, and the pantomime will oecupy all the energy of 
the management. Of the many great promises put forth at the 
beginning of the season, only four have been performed, and we 
shall hear nothing for many weeks, if at all, of “ Hamlet,” “ King 
Lear,” “King John,” “ As You Like It,” “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “ Henry VIIL.,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ The Antigone of 
- sesaary * Mr. Theodore Martin’s ‘“‘ Madonna Del Pia,” and Mr. 
Edmund Falconer’s new play. Mr. Falconer, we are sorry to say, 
is very ill. There has been some talk of a comic opera season at 
this house during the spring and summer, but the negociations, at 
present, have not resulted in any practical arrangement. 

Mr. Toole closed a very successful month’s engagement at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, on Tuesday, and he will re-appear 
on Monday at the Adelphi, in Mr. Byron’s classical burlesque, 
“Pan.” The production of the elaborate drama, “ The Workmen of 
Paris,” at this house, will not interfere with the return of Miss 
Bateman, and she is announced to resume her representation of 
“ Leah” on the 2nd of January. 

The trial of Mr. Watts Phillips’s new play, “The Woman -in 
Mauve,” written for Mr. Sothern, was made this week at the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool. This play will be produced 
at the Haymarket soon after Christmas. 

The new theatre at Bradford, Yorkshire, the lessees of which 
are Messrs. Buckstone and Wilde, of the Haymarket, has been 
licensed by the magistrates. 

Mr. John Brougham has written a new equestrian piece for 





Miss Menken, in which she will appear at Astley’s Theatre in 
February, or perhaps earlier. We hope some charitable society 
will provide her with a little warm and decent clothing for her 
winter performances. 

The “pantomimic extravaganza” at the Princess’s Theatre has 
been written by two authors new to West-end houses—Messrs. 
Best and Bellingham, who produced a very creditable burlesque 


on the subject of the “Bohemian Girl” at Sadler's Wells last | 


summer, 


The exhibition of “Tom Thumb, and of his fellow dwarfs, was | 


opened at the Crystal Palace last Monday. Some of our contem- 
poraries now look rather foolish who so solemnly chronicled his 

private receptions ” under the notion that he had retired from the 
show business. 

Mr. M. H. Simpson will relinquish the management of the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, at Christmas. This will be no loss 
to the town, for he was not a very energetic manager. 

Mr. Emden, late of the Olympic, will be the new acting manager 
of the St. James’s Theatre. 

Miss Marie Wilton has left the Strand Theatre, where her talent 
has been for some time thrown away, and where she has been 
shelved for some months for reasons best known to the manage- 
ment. She has not retired from the stage. 

Donato, the forthcoming one-legged dancer at Covent Garden, is 
still furnishing much gossip for theatrical circles, and a few facts 
about him may be interesting. He was formerly a member of the 
ballet at the San Carlo Theatre in Naples, where his talents as a 
dancer were much appreciated. From Naples he went to Spain, 
where he entered the bull-ring, and while acting as a matador he 
was gored in the thigh, and had to have his leg amputated. His 
one-legged dancing, as we have before stated, procured him nothing 
better than an engagement at a concert-hall in Lyons, something 
like Weston’s, where he was receiving one of those small salaries, 
counted in francs, which are so common on the continent. Trans- 
planted from Lyons, he made his great reputation in Germany, but 
not before he was engaged by Mr. Morton for the Oxford and 
Canterbury Music Halls, This engagement will doubtless lead to 
litigation, and probably to an injunction restraining him from per- 


forming at Covent Garden. We are informed upon good authority, | 
| animal died, and on post-mortem examination the kidney-secretion 


that he is to receive fifty pounds a night. 


The associated theatrical managers are proceeding vigorously | 
against the music-halls for what they hold to be encroachments on | 


their privileges. Mr. Weston has been summoned for giving the 
old “ Swiss Cottage” as a musical entertainment ; Mr. Morton has 
been served with a notice to discontinue his representations of the 
“ghost illusion” at the Canterbury, and Mr. F. Strange will pro- 
bably be summoned for performing a ballet. Messrs. Falconer, 
Chatterton, Horace Wigan, and others are the chief movers in 
this matter, and they are quite right, from their point of view, in 
striving to enforce the law. Whether they are wise in so doing is 
another question. _ Such efforts to maintain a theatrical monopoly 
only set people thinking, and the time cannot be far distant when 
this important subject will be brought before Parliament. 

Richard Coeur de Lion” will be the subject of the pantomime 
at the Surrey Theatre ; the Victoria (it has now purged and lives 
cleanly) has taken its pantomimic story from “ Baron Munchausen ;” 
Astley’s has been supplied with a pantomime by Mr. Greenwood 
(late partner of Mr. Phelps in the management of Sadler’s Wells), 
which is called “Jack Sprat.” In this, Mr. Milano, hitherto an 
excellent harlequin, will play clown. The Standard will have 
“ Dame Durden, and her Five Servant Maids.” The Britannia will 
have “ Busy Bee, and the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street ;” the 
City of London will have “The King of the Golden Valley ; or 
Tom Tiddler, Little Boy Blue, and the Old Woman who lived under 





a Hill” The Grecian has been supplied with a pantomime called ‘ 


“Punch and Judy,” in which Mr. George Conquest, one of the 
most remarkable. pantomimists of the day, will play “ Punch ;” and 
the Marylebone Pantomime, written by Mr. Soutar of the Olympic, 
in which Mr. Cave will play a prominent part, and a very good 
clown, named Lawrence, will appear, is called the “ Bronze Horse.” 








SCIENCE. 





A curious paper was presented to the French Academy at a 
recent sitting. It was by M. Faivre, and was upon a series of experi- 
ments which he conducted last summer with a view to discover the 
action of the odorous principles of plants upon silk-worms. The 
plants selected for experiment were absinthe, balsamite, and fennel. 
The leaves were placed in three different cases, covered with pierced 
diaphragms, upon which the silk-worms were placed. Thus sepa- 
rated from the leaves, and prevented from eating them, they could 
only be affected by their emanations. The animals submitted 
to the action of the absinthe became regularly intoxicated, and 
even at intervals seized with peculiar spasmodic convulsive move- 
ments. This was followed by rapid defcecation, repeated frequently ; 
the pulsations of the dorsal blood-vessel became accelerated, and in 
five hours the specimens were dead. The fennel produced similar 
effects upon the nervous system, but a more marked action upon 
the secretions: in less than forty hours two of the more healthy 
specimens spun their cocoons after having emitted a peculiar 
gummy matter ; the otherspecimens perished. The balsamite acted 
more energetically than the preceding substances : it killed the un- 
healthy specimens very rapidly, and caused the others to expel the 
silk matter ; one of the specimens, which was placed over the case 
at mid-day, had spun its cocoon at eight o’clock in the evening. 
These experiments show the powerful action of the odorous exha- 
lation upon these insects, and also the (possible) capability of the 
skin to absorb the poison. 

Mineralogy, though a science, cultivated by few, and of which 
even the greater number of scientific men are ignorant, is now and 
then of practical benefit to society. This is shown in the recent 
examination by Professor Church of a specimen of shale, which 
was exhibited in 1862, in the Tasmania Court of the International 
Exhibition. In this Mr. Church has found an entirely new mineral, 
to which he proposes to give the name of Tasmanite. The shale 
contains from thirty to forty per cent. of a yellowish brown com- 
bustible matter, which occurs in small disks marked with a few 
ridges. These disks may be separated from the inorganic portion 
of the mineral by crushing it to a coarse powder, and then pouring 
strong hydrochloric acid upon it ; the disks by this means become 
liberated, and float to the surface of the liquid, provided that the 
density of the latter has been previously increased by the addition 
of chloride of calcium. The disks thus separated have a density 
of about 1°18, and exhibit a resinous lustre. Their most charac- 
teristic feature is the possession of a large amount of sulphur not 
in an isolated condition, and not put in combination with a metal, 
but in intimate union with the carbon and hydrogen which com- 
prise the organic matter itself. It is computed to contain the 
following elements in the following proportions :—Carbon 79°34, 
hydrogen 10°41, sulphur 5°32, and nitrogen 4°93. 

No subjects are of greater interest or importance than those 
which relate to the production of special diseases by purely artifi- 
cial means. The late investigations, therefore, of Dr. Bence Jones, 
are well worthy of consideration. Dr. Jones, knowing how igno- 
rant we are of the actual cause of that fearful malady diabetes, 
determined to discover by what means this disease could be pro- 
duced artificially, and, as the result of his experiments, found 
that the application of external cold by surrounding an animal 
with ice, is quite sufficient to cause the elimination of sugar by 
the kidneys. He experimented in the following manner :—The 
kidney-secretion of the animal was first examined for sugar, and 
none having been found, the creature was then placed in a bath of 
ice, until the temperature of the blood fell to seventy degrees. The 


yielded sugar. This phenomenon is thus explained :—Continual 
changes of oxydation are going on within the body, and the results 
of these generally are carbonic acid and water. Starch is one of 
the materials, which, when properly oxidized, yield these two 
compounds in greatest proportions, but in passing from one stage to 
the other, a number of intermediate conditions have to be travelled 
through, of which sugar is one ; if, therefore, the process be inter- 
rupted at any one of them, the corresponding compound will be 
produced. When external cold is applied, the phenomena ot 
combustion are imperfectly carried on: they do not extend beyond 
the sugar stage, and consequently this compound is formed in the 
blood, and afterwards in the reaction of the kidney. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Society a very sensational 
subject was brought under the notice of the meeting. The earliest 
trace of existence yet found was exhibited, and its character ex- 
ae and described. Dr. Carpenter, to whom the materials had 

n supplied by Sir William Logan, brought the matter before the 
society. ‘Those who are familiar with geological science are aware that 
till quite recently it was supposed that the oldest fossils, were those: 
found in the Cambrians, histodermaand oldhamia. This conclusion 
appeared natural enough, when it is remembered that these rocks 
are the lowest stratified deposits in this country, and that » band 
of gneiss, which is a volcanic rock, lies beneath them. Sir William 
Logan’s researches, however, have proved to him the existence of 
a band of gneiss in North America, which exactly corresponds to 
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that in these countries. But this is not all. At a depth of 40,000 
feet he discovered traces of what appeared to be a fossil, though 
with animal characters fully developed when seen by the naked 
eye. That the specimens which he has discovered are not mineral, 
but animal remains, is now placed beyond doubt. Nay more, it 
is known that the fossil belongs to the sub-kingdom, Protogra, and 
is, in fact, one of the Foramenifera. It has been found that the 
nummulites, which are decided foramenifers, exhibit a layer of 
matter exterior to their chambers, and that this is tunneled by 
thousands of exquisitely minute tubules. If, therefore, the new 
fossil prescribes their character, its animality would be unques- 
tionable. But it does absolutely present them. Dr. Carpenter 
placed under the microscope a transvere section of the fossil, and 
those who examined the specimen (ourselves among the number) 
were convinced that the structure was essentially that of an animal. 
The new creature, or rather its remnant, has been termed Hozoon 
Canadense, and is ranked among the amorphous foramenifera, those 
which do not construct habitations possessing a definite outline. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


WE have before us the annual balance-sheet and the report of 


the directors of this society to its members for the year 1863; and | 


we take the opportunity thereby afforded us of drawing public 
attention to sume points of public interest which this balance-sheet 
and these accounts illustrate. 

We had lately, in making some remarks on the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund, to commend the full, clear, and explicit details laid by the 





directors before the members and the public, accompanied, as these | 


details were, by a distinct statement of the rate of interest and the 
table of mortality on which the valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the society were made, so that there could be no 


difficulty in coming to a conclusion on the sufficiency, or otherwise, | 
of the reserve, or of the method of distributing the surplus, except | 
| Secondly, what becomes of this surplus? This second question 


what is inherent in such questions. 

The Mutual Life Office, although a much smaller one than the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, has attained a very respectable position, 
and, judging by the bonus additions made to the Policies of the 
members who have died in the course of the year, the working of 
the Society has been successful and beneficial to its members. 
Whilst we are on the point of the extent of business transacted by 
the office, we will observe, lest the office should be prejudiced by 
our omitting to do so, that the profits of a Company, and it is this 
question of profits or bonus additions which is of chief interest to 


those concerned in what is called the success of an office, are by no | 


means to be inferred from the extent of its business. It often hap- 
pens that a very large business is purchased too dearly—that is by 


spending too much money in procuring it. If the business of the | 


Mutual is not large, neither are its expenses. Moreover, the rate 
of new business appears to be increasing faster than the rate of 


expense. ‘To sum up what we can say in favour of the office in | 


few words, we will add that it appears that the members have done 
very well in joining it, and seem to be deriving from it the 
advantages which follow the honest and able working of a Life 
Assurance Office, 

But we have a fault to find with this office in common with 
most, but not all its contemporaries ; and it is for this fault rather 
than for its acknowledged merits that we draw attention to the 


ment ; but we would put it to the 


last annual report of its directors. We take the opportunity of | 


founding our observations on the report and accompanying docu- 


that we may not be thought to be attacking any individual 
Company. 

The fault we find is this:—that the directors do not give the 
members or the public such information as will enable them to 
judge of the real position of the society ; of the adequacy of its 
reserves ; or, which is the same thing in other words, of the 
reality of its surplus ; or, supposing the reserves to be adequate 
to the risks covered by them, whether they are not larger, and, so, 
the surplus smaller, than they should be. 

As a specimen of the cloudiness of the information offered by 
the directors on such facts as are very material for the understand- 
ing of the actual favourable working of the society, we will take 
the following sentence from their report. They say :—‘ During 
the past nine years 77 lives have failed where 100 were expected.” 
But, upon what did the directors found their expectations? If 
upon the Northampton table of mortality, the fact mentioned is 
not very indicative of success ; certainly a much greater degree of 
success has been obtained by other companies. If the expectations 
of the directors were founded on the Carlisle table, the facts 
mentioned would, on the contrary, exhibit an almost unprecedented 
run of favourable mortality. If the expectations of the directors 
were founded on the tables used for calculating the premiums, 
we should still desire information as to the construction of those 
tables, and should like to know whether the 23 per cent. advan- 
tage on the mortality is calculated on the gross premiums charged 
for risk and expenses and future additions, or on the net premium, 
independently of what was added to cover those items after pro- 
viding for mortality. In the former case there would not be 
much to boast of—in the latter the fact would probably (but 
only probably) indicate considerable advantage to the members 
from the judgment shown by its directors and officers in 





the selection of lives. If the directors had said that in 
nine years only 77 per cent. of the mortality expected by the 
“ Northampton,” or “ Carlisle,” or Mr. Farr’s “ English,” or 
the ‘“ Offices’ Experience ” life tables, we should have known how 
to estimate the fact. As it is we are simply in the clouds. Relying 
on the good faith of the directors, we imagine that the result com- 
municated is really favourable to the society ; but this end would 
have been equally obtained if they had said that the soviety had 
experienced a very favourable rate of mortality. We complain 
that there is an appearance of precision and of stating the actual 
figures so that people may judge for themselves, without really 
enabling them to do so. We read the sentence and it leaves us in 
the clouds. Now this is just where ill-conducted or insolvent life 
offices would wish us to be, and we suggest that honest, well- 
conducted offices like the “‘ Mutual” have an interest in establishing 
this great difference between themselves and others—that whilst 
these others mystify us, offices like the “ Mutual” should set the 
example of giving us all possible information. In fact, if offices 
of this class would, as some do, give such detailed information, 
the absence of it would be a caution to the public to avoid those 
offices which do not give it. 

Again :—The directors give us a balance-sheet, in which there is, 
in appearance, the utmost information which could be desired. In 
most of the items this appearance is not delusive. We see clearly 
enough how the funds of the society are invested. But the mate- 
rial point is the surplus of £225,650 shown as the result. Of how 
this was got at we know nothing. ‘The form but not the substance 
of information is given us. We must take this surplus, like the 
mortality of the society, on credit, not only of the good faith of the 
directors, but also on the soundness of the data they have assumed 
in working out this conclusion. We see by the balance-sheet that the 
directors reserve £250,027 for the liabilities of the society under 
existing policies, and that this being the case, there is a surplus of 
£225,650. Now a surplus of 90 per cent. over the indebtedness of 
a society is large, and we should like to know two things. rst, 


_ how the surplus is obtained—i.e., by what table of mortality the 


indebtedness is estimated, and at what rate of interest, and how 
much has been received for expenses and future additions? 


irectors whether it is fair to 
members or the public to put them on the perusal of a deed of 
settlement to ascertain such a point. We have perused the pro- 


would no doubt be answered by a } amiaren of the deed of settle- 


| spectus of the society and the report of the directors, and we not 
| only do not know, but we cannot guess, how they have arrived at 


the surplus, or what they do with it when they have got it. 

We hope that the forthcoming report of the directors will be 
more explanatory. We like the principle of mutuality on which 
the society is based, and we recognize in its statements to its 
members many marks of the success which we wish to all such 
societies ; but we do not understand its position from the docu- 
ments it puts forth to explain its position. If we cannot do this, 
we have the vanity to believe that most of its members and the 
public must feel the same difficulty. 








THE MADRID BANK, LIMITED. 


Tue Madrid bank seems likely to expire in the accomplishment 
of its wishes. After much negotiation it obtained in May last a 
concession from the Spanish Government for carrying on business 
in Spain and its Colonies. But the directors had not long sent 
out a manager when they discovered that Spanish law would 


cuments of a highly-respectable and apparently successful office, | deprive the board of all control over the capital in Madrid. so that 


the bank in London would be placed in the subordinate position of 
a branch. This of itself would not seem a sufficient reason for the 
recommendation of the directors to dissolve the company, and a 
more powerful one is found in the candid admission that the 
response of the public has been very limited. But candour may 
come so late that it loses its virtue. The shareholders present 
at the general meeting on Friday week, seemed to be of this 
opinion, and one of them, Mr. Freebody, brought a very damaging 
accusation against the directors, who some time ago replied to cer- 
tain questions which he put to them that the prospects of business 
were of the most promising character. Others stated that they had 
risked their money on the faith of the chairman’s name, Mr. Nugent 
Daniel, who is also chairman of the Alliance Bank ; and much stress 
was laid, very justly, on the fact that £7,000 had been paid to 
the promoters out of the shareholders’ money before the concession 
was made. It turns out that the concession is worth nothing to 
the London shareholders, as it has been made to parties in Spain ; 
and there seems also to be some ground for the statement that part 
of the promotion money went to purchase the qualifications of the 
directors. The chairman explained to the meeting that the pro- 
moters offered the directors twenty-five shares, and that they 
accepted them; but they took in addition to these shares two 
hundred more, so that they did not get very much by it. Pro- 
bably not ; still they got something, and that something came sub- 
stantially out of the promotion money. Out of a paid-up capital of 
£22,180 they have spent £13,252; and though there does not 
appear to have been at any time a better prospect of success than 
a sanguine temperament could furnish, they engaged a London 
manager for three years at a salary of £1,000 a year. We shall 
know more of the state of affairs when the meeting in January has 
been held. For the present, the shareholders have refused their 
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assent to the winding-up of the company ; and indeed the state- 
ments placed before them on Friday week justify a close examina- 
tion into the steps which led to such a proposition. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 3 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10$d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is nearly 3-10ths 
per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 


By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 425 per mark, 
and the short exchange on London is 134} per £1 sterling. 
Standard gold at the English Mint price is, therefore, about 2-10ths 
per cent. dearer in Hamburg than in London. 


The commercial demand for money shows the increase usual at 
this season. An active though not pressing demand has been 
experienced at the Bank Discount-office, where the brokers con- 
tinue from day to day to apply for the usual quarterly advances. 
The general market has been likewise very brisk, and will probably 
continue so until after the 3lst inst. 6 per cent., orthe Bank 
minimum, was generally asked on good bills, and it was only in 
exceptional cases that transactions took place a fraction lower. 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. have announced the dividends due 
the lst January on Canada Sterling Debentures, Russian Sterling 
Four and a Half per Cent. Bonds of 1850, Maryland State Sterling 
Five per Cent. Bonds, Nova Scotia Six per Cent. Sterling Bonds, 
New Brunswick Six per Cent. Sterling Bonds, Boston City Sterling 
Four and a Half per Cent. Bonds, Eastern Railroad of Massachusetts 
Six per Cent. Bonds, and South Carolina State Sterling Five per 
Cent. Bonds. 


The numbers are published of 41 bonds of the Italian Five per 
Cent. Loan of 1862, which were drawn at Turin on the 10th inst., 
and are to be paid off on the lst January. 


In Colonial Government securities Canada 6 per Cents. (Jan. 
and July, 1877-84), 993; 5 per Cents., 90; New Brunswick 
6 per Cents, 101 ; New South Wales 5 per Cents. (1871-6), 96} ; 
ditto (1888-92), 943 5} ; Queensland 6 per Cents., 1044 } ; Victoria 
6 per Cents. (April and Oct.), 107} 63. 

Foreign stocks were’ firm, and in many cases prices improved. 
The news from Madrid caused a rise of 4 per cent. in Spanish 
Deferred Three per Cents., $ to } in the Passive, and } in the 
Certificates. Venezuela Bonds of 1864 rose 1 per cent. ; Peruvian, 

; Turkish of 1863, 1; Turkish of 1862, and Italian, }, and Greek 

onds, ¢ per cent. 
Maremmana Railway Loan were quoted rather lower. 


The approach of the meetings has caused renewed inquiries for 
bank shares, which were consequently firm—in some cases at 
improved quotations. An improvement was quoted in City Bank, 
London Bank of Scotland, Land Mortgage Bank of India, London, 
Birmingham, and South Staffordshire, Standard Bank of Africa, 
Midland, and London and County Bank shares. A slight decline 
occurred, however, in British and Californian Bank, and Com- 
mercial Bank of India (issued at £10. prem.). 


An ordinary amount of business was transacted in miscellaneous 
shares, and prices in a few instances were depressed. National 
Financial declined 5s.; Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of England, 
General Credit and Finance, Imperial Mercantile Credit Asso- 
ciation, Egyptian Commercial and Trading, and Hudson’s Bay, 
2s. 6d. per share. 
share. Berlin Waterworks were done at 9 8%; Chelsea, 264 3 ; 
East London, 125; do. (New), 15$; London and St. Katharine 
Docks, 71 4; Continental Union Gas, 10 }; European do., 144 132; 
do. (New), “4 Great Central, 16} 4; Imperial, 86 5}; do. 
(New), 80; London, 803 79; Phoenix, 88}; Surrey Consumers 
anv 74; United General, 39 40 ; and Westminster Chartered, 

1, 


The following are the latest recorded prices of business transacted 
in insurance companies’ shares :—Alliance British and Foreign, 154 
15; Atlas, 124 ; Commercial Union, 8% ; Guardian, 49} 4 ; Impe- 
rial Fire, 348 9; Imperial Life, 20% ; Liverpool and London and 
Globe (6 per Cent. Annuity), 121 ex. div.; London, 46 ; London 
and Provincial Law, 34; Union, 280; Indemnity Marine, 128 9 ; 
Ocean Marine, 25? 6; Thames and Mersey Marine, 72; and 
Universal Marine, 5} 3. 

The transactions in railway shares were to a moderate extent, 
and prices in many instances slightly depressed. Metropolitan, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and Caledonian, declined 

per cent. ; Great Western, London and North-Western, South- 

tern, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and Midland, }. Great Southern 
and Western (Ireland) advanced 1 per cent. In preference stocks 
the dealings were in Great Eastern (Eastern Counties Extension, 
No. 2), at 104 ; Great Northern 5 per Cents., 112 ; do. 5 per Cents., 
redeemable at 10 per cent. prem., 107; Great Western (West 
Midland, Oxford, 2nd Guarantee), 120 ; and North-Eastern 4} per 
Cent. Redeemable, 98. 


The biddings for 35,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place on 
the 21st inst. at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted 
were—To Calcutta, 17,82,000 rupees ; to Bombay, 12,00,000 rupees ; 
and to Madras, 5,18,000 rupees. The minimum price was fixed at 
1s. 11}d. on Calcutta and Madras, and 1s.11}d. on Bombay. The 
applications within the limits amounted to 65 lacs, Tenders on 





| £2,330,741 


Russian Old Five per Cents. and the Italian | 


National Steam Navigation advanced 10s. per | 





—.. 


Calcutta and Madras at 1s. 11d. will receive about 58 per 
cent.,and on Monday at 2s. O4d., about 84 per cent. All above 
these prices in full. 


The movements of the precious metals during the past week 
were again of an extensive character. The imports, which amounted 
to about £606,347, included £112,000 from New York by the 
Australasian, and £140,800 by the Etna. The Seine, from the 
West Indies and the Pacific, has brought £257,937 ; the Athenian, 
from the West Coast of Africa, £5,110; and about £89,500 in 
silver has been received from the Continent. The exports have 
comprised £378,530 to Bombay by the Nyanza, £300,000 in gold 
has been sent to Egypt, and there have been remittances to the 
Continent through private sources estimated at £6,270, the total 
amounting to £648,800. 


The directors of the Provincial Bank of Ireland have announced 
a dividend for the half-year ending Christmas next, at the rate of 
4 per cent., and also an extraordinary dividend of 30s. on each 
£100 share, and 12s. on each £10 share, payable on the 16th 
January. 


There was greater activity in the general business of the port of 
London last week. At the Custom-house 232 vessels were reported 
as having arrived from foreign ports, and 2 from Ireland. The 
entries outwards were 117, and the clearances 119, of which 19 
were in ballast. There were 7 vessels sailed for Australia and 
New Zealand—namely, 2 to Moreton Bay, 2 to Sydney, and 3 for 
New Zealand, with an aggregate tonnage of 6,350. 

Produce of the United Kingdom of the value of £64,789,266 
was exported from Liverpool in 1863; of the value of £36,211,510 
from London; £13,556,254 from Hull; £6,763,806 from Glas- 
gow; £4,234,508 from Grimsby ; £4,071,991 from Southampton ; 
from Folkestone; #£1,894,281 from Newcastle ; 
£1,763,880 from Cardiff ; £552,899 from Leith ; £1,543,715 from 
Hartlepool ; £1,125,373 from Swansea, The order is not the 
same as in 1862 ; Grimsby has so advanced as to take precedence 
of Southampton ; Hartlepool has fallen from being sixth in the 
last to be last but one. 


The following is the present state of the cotton market com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year :— 
Increase of imports ............0.. apkeanssuad 611,460 bales. 


Increase of quantity taken for consumption 285,340 __,, 


BN OE WOME osnasctcascncacsonsacaccenenss 139,860 ,, 
Increase of quantity taken for export...... 83,815 ,, 
Cotton at sea—for the kingdom ............ 299,000 ,, 








Apvices from Paris state that from the lst January next the duty 
on the sale in France of shares and debentures of foreign companies 
and enterprizes is to be levied on half the capital represented by the 
shares, und the full amount of the debentures. Hitherto only half of 
the latter has been taxed. M. Fould, it is reported, will shortly bring 
before the Council of Ministers the financial plans for the execution of 
public works as proposed by M. Béhic. For this purpose it is men- 
tioned that M. Fould will not contract a loan, but introduce a law 
authorizing the Government to sell certain forests belonging to the 
State. These are calculated to realise 380,000,000f., a portion of 
which will serve to repay the holders of Trentenary obligations, and 
the remainder for the execution of M. Béhic’s projects. The Bank of 
France has suffered a further diminution in its species since Thursday 
of about £4,000,000. 


THe official Gazette of Spain publishes a decree offering interest at 
the rate of 8 per cent. on all sums deposited in the Government bank 
of deposit for fixed terms of from four to eight months, and 9 per cent. 
for periods of eight to twelve months. 


A pRAWING of bonds of the South Austrian and Lombardo- Venetian 
Railway Company took place at Vienna on the 15th inst., whereby 
508 bonds were drawn to be paid off, according to the tenour of the 
bonds, at 500f. or £20 each, payable at the usual places on the 2nd of 
January. The dividend due on the bonds generally is also advertised 
to be paid at the same period. 


Tue Egyptian Government has formally denied the rumours current 
on the London and Paris Exchanges that it was about to issue Trea- 
sury Bonds to the amount of £2,500,000. 


Tuer New York Chamber of Commerce has officially denied that it 
ever offered a reward of any kind for the destruction of the Florida. 


Tue report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
says that the expenses to be provided for during the current year, 
including the interest of the public debt, amount to $1,400,000,000. 
The Custom’s internal revenue and the miscellaneous sources are 
estimated to produce $788,000,000, leaving a balance of $620,000,000 
to be provided for. Further measures reduce this increase of the 
public debt during the current year to $482,000,000. It is estimated 
that the public debt on July 1, 1865, will be $2,223,000,000. The 
expenditure in the next fiscal year is estimated at $1,168,000,000, and 
the receipts at $396,000,000. The balance in the Treasury 18 
$350,000,000, leaving $422,000,000 to be provided for by loans. 
Mr. Fessenden is opposed to the negotiation of a foreign loan, and 
will not resort to a further issue of legal-tender notes as long as the 
people support the war by loans. The amount of interest payable in 
gold by the Government is $56,000,000. If the sum required for 
the expenses of the present fiscal year is raised upon gold interest~- 
bearing bonds, and the Customs receipts do not exceed the estimate of 
the first quarter, recourse must be had for gold to some other source 
of supply. He thinks the Government should rely upon secu- 
rities bearing interest in currency convertible into bonds with interest 
payable in gold. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


LORD DERBY’S HOMER.* 


Ir has been the fortune of Homer and his poems to enjoy the 
very best society. The language of the Homeric epic is styled, by 
Colonel Mure, a “ court dialect,” which attained its perfection 
under the favour of the old Pelopidan princes of Greece ; and the 
honour of first collecting and arranging the poems in one complete 
form is assigned by Cicero and other authorities to the famous 
Peisistratus. Nor could Homer complain of neglect in high places 
in our own days. The elaborate work on the Homeric age by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a real labour of love by a most 
accomplished scholar, who has grudged neither time nor study in 
making his favourite author better known and more deeply appre- 
ciated. The most recent contribution to our knowledge of Homer 
is from the pen of a distinguished peer, and bears a special dedica- 
tion to the Prince of Wales. It is no light task that a man sets 
himself when he sits down to translate the twenty-four books of 
the Iliad : it is no small difficulty to decide upon the important 
question, what is the appropriate metre in which the poem shall 
be cast; and it is no mean distinction to which a trauslator of 
Homer lays claim, for he must at any rate propose to himself that 
his work be both readable, and faithful, and, lastly, a decided 
advance upon existing translations, either in point of accuracy, or 
intrinsic beauty, or both. If this has been Lord Derby’s aim, he 
has not failed. His attempt has been, to use his own words, “ to 
infuse into an almost literal English version something of the 
spirit, as well as the simplicity of the great original.” He has, at 





any rate, succeeded in giving to English readers the most Homeric | 


Homer that has hitherto appeared. Compared with other pro- 


fessedly literal versions, Lord Derby’s reads like a poem in con- | 
4 y P | téoxorog’ Apyepéytne (xxiv. 24) dwindles down intosimple “Hermes;” 


trast to prose ;—partly from the really poetical spirit which 
shows itself in a thousand touches; partly from the masterly 
way in which the cesura and balance of the blank verse which 
he has selected are treated. 
generally to the whole book: there are many isolated passages 
in which Cowper's version, or Mr. Wright’s recent translation, 
has the advantage in point of scrupulous accuracy or neat- 
ness of expression; but Lord Derby has produced a work which 
is incomparably more readable, and, if not quite as faithful here 
and there to the letter, is, at any rate, more faithful to the spirit. 
In comparing these volumes with other translations of Homer into 
English, we ought to limit the field to those who have attempted 
it in heroic blank verse. Lord Derby deprecates all competition 
with Pope’s brilliant versification. He regards, too, the Spenserian 
stanza and the Trochaic or ballad metre as equally unable to do 
justice to the simplicity and majesty of “ the grand old poet.” Nor 
is it likely that Dr. Maginn’s Homeric ballads, or Mr. Barter’s 
comical Spenserian version of the Iliad, will be put forward as very 
strong arguments against this decision. But the offender that calls 
down all the vials of Lord Derby’s wrath is the “ pestilent heresy” 
of the English hexameter. We must leave the ex-Premier to fight 
out the battle with Professor Arnold and Dr. Hawtrey—feeling 
that he has a strong partisan in Mr. Tennyson, who thought that from 
his “ Morte d’Arthur” might be heard some “ faint Homeric 


echoes,” and who has given us a specimen of a blank verse trans- | A c — 
| blue” does not express the meaning of oivod (v. 771), nor does 


lation from the Iliad in his last volume. Yet it is difficult to 
bring oneself to believe that there really is a battle about the adap- 


tability of English to classic metres. If any could make them | 


readable, Mr. Tennyson would be the man: witness his wonderful | Odysseus’ ship. These are a few instances taken at random, yet 


imitation of the Catullian Galliambic measure, and the first half of 
his Alcaic stanzas ; the first half—for no one accustomed to the 
originals could accept the third and fourth lines as at all represent- 
ing the run of that Logacedic metre. 

Thus, with Lord Derby, we regard the heroic blank verse as the 
appropriate metre for an English translation of Homer, feeling 
that it does not force the sense to be cut into lengths, which is the 
tendency of the rhyming couplet, and still more so of the stanza ; 
but it must be accepted as the best available equivalent, and not as 
in any way a representation of the Homeric verse. We gain in 
the simplicity of the verse, which leaves the translator unfettered 
by the difficulties of rhyme, but we lose the exquisite interchange 
of dactyl and spondee ; we lose the delicate music which could be 
Tung upon those changes, a sort of accompaniment which gave a 
melody to the most commouplace statement ; we lose the very pace 
of the verse, which seems instinct with the action of the poem ; 
some lines marching in slow, measured step; some seeming to 
gather speed as they go, and to hurry along with a series of bounds 
like Sisyphus’ stone, and some ending with a sudden full chord, 
like the fall of some heavy body. All this, or much of this, we 
lose, and must regret ; and it may have been that the sense of this 
want has pressed into the service Lord Derby’s detestation, the 
English hexameter ; but its marching is the marching of men in 
stilts, and its bounding run has all the action of the sack-race : if 
the heroic blank verse does not often do more than walk, yet it 
walks decently and.with dignity ; neither hero nor god need be 
ashamed of it. 

But there is another point upon which the wisdom of Lord 
Derby’s decision is much more doubtful ; that is, his determination 
to turn Olympus into the Roman Pantheon, to give the Greek gods 
and goddesses the Latin names which are supposed to be their 
equivalents. If they were equivalents, the mere nomenclature 





* The Iliad of Homer. Rendered into English Blank Verse by Edward, Earl of 
Derby. Two vols, London; Murray. 





This must be taken as applying | 


would not make much difference ; but the Greek gods and god- 
desses were as unlike the Roman as the Greek originals of epic or 
dramatic poetry were different from the Latin adaptations of them. 
Lord Derby has the weighty authority of Mr. Gladstone on his 
side ; but even the taste of two such distinguished scholars cannot 
reconcile us to the substitution of Minerva for Athene, or of Mars 
for Ares, The first is a palpable injustice to Athene, the second a 
distinct unfairness to Mars. The Etruscan Minerva was the 
thinking, calculating, and inventing power personified. Because 
she was a virgin deity, and her father was the supreme god, the 
Romans easily identified her with the Greek Athena ; but she is as 
unworthy a representative of that Homeric goddess as the 
Homeric Ares, with his general want of self-control, is below the 
sterner conception of the Roman Mars. Perhaps Lord Derby was 
afraid of Mr. Grote’s Ks and circumflex accents ; or perhaps he 
dreaded that his Queen of Heaven might fall into the hands of care- 
less printers, and be treated as she was in some editions of Mr. 
Tennyson’s ‘(Enone,” not as the golden-throned Héré, but as the 
humble adverb “ here,” with a small h. It would rather look, how- 
ever, as if he was determined to do his Homeric deities an injustice, 
for in his translation he isa frequent offender in robbing them of 
some of the most characteristic epithets which belong to them. 
Take, for instance, the adjective dye\ém, a regular title of 
Athena again and again in the Iliad. Lord Derby's 
translation systematically refuses to notice it, although its sig- 
nification, “the goddess of foray,’ adds so distinct a touch 
to the notion of the Homeric Athena. Again, when we 
find Homer (II. vi. 205, 243 p) applying to Artemis the title of 
xoveiviog, we notice it at once as something remarkable, as the 
goddess is not generally represented in a chariot “ holding golden- 
reins ;” but when we look for it in Lord Derby’s version (p. 194), the 
whole conception is lost in the single word Diana; similarly the 


so again the epithet eipuxpeiwy, which is applied once to the sea god 
(xi. 751), is there skipped ; and in several places no distinction is 
made between Poseidon, as the water that surrounds the earth, or 
the mighty Power that makes it tremble ; yat#oxoc and évvociyatog. 


| In Il. i. 474, 559, Apollo is spoken of by his title of Far-shooter, 


ixdepyoc, but in the translation he appears only as Phoebus, which not 
only abolishes the distinctive epithet, but substitutes for it another 
title of the god which belongs to a totally different set of attributes. 


| Perhaps it may be thought hypercritical to insist upon these inaccu- 


racies ; perhaps it may be answered that the epithet or title in the 
original is in many cases by no means specially applicable to the 


| passage, But it must surely have struck students of Homer as a 


remarkable characteristic of the epic simplicity, that epithets have 
hardly passed out of the sphere of proper names ; and the regu- 
larity with which they recur, and their occasional inappropriateness, 
if it may be so called, is a peculiarity of the Homeric poems which 
must not be smoothed away in a translation that aims at repro- 
ducing the spirit and simplicity of the original. But Lord Derby 
is really a defaulter in the case of Homeric epithets generally, not 
only as regards the gods. When Homer calls Phthia Bwriavepa 
(i. 155, 183p), he does not mean “ life-sustaining fields,” for a4» 
to him is not merely Bpord¢, but is a fighting man, a hero ; and this 
epithet, which signifies “ nurse of heroes,” belongs to Phthia as 
being the abode of the myrmidons and of Achilles himself. “ Dark- 


_ “shadowy” represent the idea of xvaveatas an epithet of the brows 





d 


of Zeus (i. 528) ; nor will “ lofty” stand for the weyaxyrne (ii. 5) of 


they are sufficient to show a certain want of that scrupulous care 
which a scholarly translation needs. But there are graver charges 
than these to be made. In turning over the pages, there are not a 
few passages where the sense of the original is wholly a, 
sented, or the Greek misunderstood. In the translation of Achilles’ 
taunting speech to Agamemnon (i. 169, 200 p), Lord Derby has— 


“To Phthia nowI go; so better far, 
To steer my homeward course, and leave thee here 
Dishonour’d as thou art, nor like, I deem, 
To fill thy coffers with the spoils of war.” 


In this passage, it is certainly an omission to leave out all 
allusion to vjvci Kkopwrict (which is not “sable ships,” as Cowper 
translates it, but “with curved sterns”); but the misapprehension 
(which Cowper shares) is in the last three lines. What Achilles 
says is, “I am not minded, remaining here dishonoured, to get 
substance and wealth for thee ;” oddé o'diw (1, 170) is not ovdé oe 
but odé@ cot, a similar elision to that in ix.673,x. 544,to saynothin 
of the fact that in Lord Derby’s version év@ad' dripog twy weal 
be an actual false concord. Again, in the account (iv. 214. 252 p) 
of Machaon doctoring Menelaus for the arrow-wound, we read— 


“ From the close fitting belt the shaft he drew 
With sharp return of pain.” 


How this is a translation of rot d’’E«AKopév oto wadur dyer dkieg byKo 
it is difficult to say. Cowper is perfectly right when he speaks 
about the barb being bent. The natural supposition is, that Lord 
Derby forgets that dyev is for édynoay, and means literally 
“were broken off.” How 5ycot means “ pain,” is for the translator 
to tell us. In Iliad vi. (59,71 p) “No, not the fugitive” does 
not represent the Greek, nd’ b¢ piyot, which signifies “ let not even 
him escape,” alluding to the unborn infant of the preceding line. 
In the same book (1. 333, 390 p), “Yet I will speak,” loses 
the sense of Paris’s answer; it should run, “Therefore will I 
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speak,” viz., because thy rebuke is not causeless. In Nestor’s 
long speech in Book XI., he speaks thus of his past fame 
(l. 763, 864 p), “So mighty was I, if it is possible to believe 
that I was so,” for that is what «i ror’ iév ye means, and not 
“while yet I was,” as Lord Derby translates it, though, when Helen 
uses the same expression in Book III., it is very fairly rendered by 
“lost as Iam.” The description of Arctos, the constellation of the 
Bear, “ waiting on” Orion (xviii. 488, 550 p), misses altogether the 
point of Orion being the hunter, and keeping at bay the bear, who 
was half afraid cf him, half inclined to attack him; yet this is 
the notion conveyed by «at r’ Qoiwva foxéver, Nor does the trans- 
lation of line xviii. 570 (646 p), ‘‘ Well his liquid voice the strings 
accompanied,” represent the sense of Aivoy did kaddv ater, for 
Nivov here has nothing to do with strings, but refers to the elegiac 
song of “ Ah, Linus !” though it is but fair to say that the former is an 
interpretation offered by the scholiast. And once more at the end 
of the same book we read the lines— 


* With measured chant 
Two tumblers in the midst were whirling round.” 


But it is not the tumblers who sing, but the Qio¢ dowdc, whose 
existence Lord Derby forgets, is playing a dancing tune. We may 
hope that succeeding editions will clear the translation of this and 
similar blemishes. There is only one more complaint to be hinted 
at before passing on to a pleasanter task, and that is that every 
here and there comes an expression which belongs not to the spirit 
of Homer but to the columns of the newspaper. “ Flattering 
terms” is not Homer’s fea pedixia; nor is agpijrwp, &bépiaorog, 
aveortioc, the equivalent of he who violates religious, social, and 
domestic ties ; or perhaps it would be more correct to say, that it 
is the equivalent of it, but is quite foreign to the spirit of it. Lord 
Derby has a wholesome dread of being too pedantic ; for a trans- 
lator of Homer, he should have as strong a dread of being somewhat 
too parliamentary in his utterances. 

But it is pleasant to leave the blemishes, and to come to the 
excellences. Perhaps no passages will better bring out Lord 
Derby’s peculiar strength as a translator than those which contain 
some Homeric simile ; they are generally given with faithfulness, 
and yet great graphic power. Take the description of the huge 
ocean wave (iv, 422, 482 p) :— 


** As by the West Wind driven, the Ocean waves 
Dash forward on the far-resounding shore, 
Wave upon wave; first curves the ruffled sea 
With whitening crests ; anon with thundering roar 
It breaks upon the beach, and from the crags 
Recoiling flings in giant curves its head 
Aloft, and tosses high the wild sea-spray : 
Colamn on column, so the hosts of Greece 
Poured, ceaseless, to the war; to each the chiefs 
Their orders gave ; the rest in silence moved.” 


This is as perfect a picture as the original ; the ring of the ¢ragctrepov 
and érasctrepat is very happily rendered by the “wave upon wave” 
and “column on column.” Cowper misses both this and also the 
idea of the back wave off the clifis, which is here so vividly brought 


out. 


This is in quite another style ; from Hector’s words to Andro- 


mache (vi. 450, 524 p) :— 


“ But not the thoughts of Troy’s impending fate, 
Nor Hecuba’s nor royal Priam’s woes, 
Nor loss of brethren numerous and brave, 
By hostile hands laid prostrate in the dust, 
So deeply wring my heart as thoughts of thee, 
Thy days of freedom lost, and led away 
A weeping captive by some brass-clad Greek ; 
Haply in Argos, at a mistress’ beck, 
Condemned to ply the loom, or water draw 
From Hyperrias’ or Messei’s fount, 
Heart-wrung, by stern necessity constrained.” 


This is a perfectly literal rendering, as simple and true to nature 
as the Greek, unless we offer a single objection to “ heart-wruang,” 
which overdoes dxaZopévn, for this word means only, “against thy 
will,” and is explained by what follows, cparspy Sémexétcer’ avayrn. 
“Thy days of freedom lost” contrasts well with Cowper’s “thy 


sun of peace and liberty for ever set.” 


The departure of the “ loftily-charioted ” goddesses from heaven 


in the eighth book (392, 447 p) is thus given :— 


** Then Juno sharply touched the flying steeds ; 
Forthwith the gates of heaven their portals wide 
Spontaneous opened, guarded by the Hours 
Who Heaven and high Olympus have in charge 
To roll aside or close the veil of cloud; 

Through these the excited horses held their way.’’ 


Mr. Wright translates, “ or to block the approach with heavy 
cloud, or roll it darkling back”—the simplicity of Lord Derby’s 
version better expresses 1piv dvaxNivar ruKwoy vigog 0° imBeivat. 
The passage about the moon and stars, at the end of Book VIIL,, is 
generally accepted as a battle-ground for translators. Here is 


Mr. Tennyson :— 


* As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautifal, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 


Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart: 
So many a fire,” &c. 


Here is Lord Derby :— 


“ As when in heaven, around the glittering moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air; 
And every crag and every jutting peak 
Stands boldly forth, and every forest glade ; 

Even to the gates of heaven is opened wide 
The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 
Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd’s heart,” &c. 


Here is Mr. Wright :— 


** As when in heaven around the silver moon 
Bright shine the stars, and every wind is hushed ; 
When pointed rock, high crag, and distant woods 
Stand out revealed, and opening from beneath 
The immeasurable ether bursts at once 
And all the stars are seen,” &c. 


Neither of the two first translators seems to have seen the force 
of oipayvd0ev, which Mr. Wright has partly given in his “ opening 
from beneath.” Yet all alike fail to draw the distinction between 
aifjo, the upper air, and dvpavoc, the solid arch (roAvyaXxog) in 
which the constellations are set. Cowper shirks the difficulty. 
Here is the simile from xii. 278 (303 p), to express the flight of 
stones from the hands of Greeks and Trojans :— 


‘“‘ Thick as the snow flakes on a wintry day, 
When Jove, the Lord of Counsel, down on men 
His snow-storm sends, and manifests his power : 
Hushed are the winds ; the flakes continuous fall, 
That the high mountain-tops and jutting crags, 
And lotus-covered meads, are buried deep, 
And man’s productive labours of the field ; 
On hoary ocean’s beech and bays they lie, 
The approaching waves their bound.” 


“ Manifests his power ” is no better than a paraphrase for 
mipavoxbpevog Ta & xipka, which Mr. Wright better renders 
“In the sight of men hurling his weapons ;” though he is less 
successful in his wiova épya, which he translates “ pleasant 
works of men.” Lord Derby’s line about “ productive labours,” 
though heavy, is correct. “The approaching wave their bound” 
is quite a literal yet a happy rendering of the original, the picture 
being that everything is snow, down to the water-mark on the 
shore. 

The next passage fromthe account of Achilles’ shield, in Book 
XVIIL., gives an excellent picture of the original :— 


«* And there was grav’n a wide-extended plain 
Of fallow land, rich fertile mellow soil, 
Thrice ploughed; where many ploughmen up and down 
Their teams were driving; and as each attained 
The limit of the field, would one advance, 
And tender him a cup of generous wine: 
Then would he turn, and to the end again 
Along the furrow cheerly drive his plough. 
And still behind them darker showed the soil, 
The true presentment of a new ploughed field, 
Though wrought in gold ; a miracle of art.” : 


We can find space only for another specimen, which, though 
last, is by no means least: it is from Andromache’s dirge over 


Hector’s body, in the last book (725, 847 p). 


‘“* My husband, thou art gone in pride of youth, 
And in thy house hast left me desolate ; 
Thy child an infant still, thy child and mine, 
Unhappy parents beth! nor dare I hope 
hat he may reach the ripeness of his youth ; 
For ere that day shall Troy in ruin fall, 
Since thou art gone, her guardian! Thou, whose arm 
Defended her, her wives and helpless babes ! 

* x * * 

Thou to thy parents bitter griefs hast caused, 
Hector! but bitterest grief of all hast left 
To me! for not to me was given to clasp 
Thy hand extended from thy dying bed, 
Nor words of wisdom catch, which night and day 
With tears I might have treasured in my heart.” 


It is not difficult to assure ourselves from such samples of the 
worthiness of the whole work. We owe Lord Derby hearty thanks 
for having put into our hands the best translation of Homer for 
English readers ; not the best because others are bad, but best 
among the good. It is not in an ungrateful spirit that pointed 
allusion has been made to some errors and short-comings ; it is 
beyond hope that a work like this should not contain some, indee 
many : a second revision by the author would strike out or alter 
much that is wrong or ambiguous; or in other cases, again, the 
author may prefer his own view, after reconsideration and weigh- 
ing of arguments. It is a great boon to possess an English Homer 
which is really readable, when one can turn the page — and 
again, and forget for awhile that it is but a translation. e owe 
not a little of this comfort in reading to the exquisite tone of 
the paper and the clearness of type ; these ae matters of detail, 
but they go far to transform the reading of a good book from 





| simple satisfaction to absolute luxury. 
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THE SIBERIAN OVERLAND ROUTE.* 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of this volume, describing a country 
almost entirely new, possesses remarkable interest, especially as 
the writer—easy, lively, and good-humoured—puts the best con- 
struction upon everything. Till we approach the Great Wall there 
is comparatively little novelty, because, though China has never 
been well delineated, we have heard so much about it that it 
appears stale. With Mongolia the case is different. Once the 
most powerful people in the world, its inhabitants have now fallen 
back into their primitive pastoral indolence, which inclines them to 
molest no one, while they submit patiently to much annoyance 
from others. Far back in the Middle Ages, the peaceful steppes, 
on which Mr. Michie encountered nothing but lamas and shep- 
herds, were through whole generations the scene of tremendous 
wars, when Jenghis and his warlike progeny drilled the Mongols 
into conquerors, and made their martial enthusiasm overflow 
eastward, southward, and westward, till all the fairest portions of 
Asia lay prostrate beneath their sceptre. Such was the state of 
things when Marco Polo, the most renowned of modern travellers, 
won distinction and riches under Kublai Khan, and returned to 
Europe to relate the wonders he had seen, to be disbelieved, and 
to be treated as an impostor even on his death-bed. Ignorance 
made his contemporaries incredulous ; while the growth of know- 
ledge sometimes performs the same unkind office for us. At 
Shanghai, Mr. Michie dwelt little above the burning level of the 
sea, and for some time after he had turned his face northwards 
toiled over a prolongation of the same flat. Gradually, however, 
as he drew near the mighty table-land which constitutes the citadel 
of Asia, he had to climb stupendous terraces through rocky gaps 
and gorges, from which he ultimately emerged upon that 
undulating desert which stretches from the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean almost to the Caspian Sea. This is thought 
to be the original cradle of more than one among the races of 





mankind ; and here, in nooks and crannies of the waste, 
still lurk those ancient faiths which perplex and astonish 
the traveller who endeavours to penetrate into their origin and 
structure. Mr. Michie is fortunately a man with little or no fear, 
so that we are spared those whinings, alarms, and self-bemoanings 
which weary us in so many travellers. He knew that it was his | 
own fault that he chose to traverse so wild a region, and he deter- 
mined to make the best of what we should call a good bargain. 
Many persons appear to think that all Asiatics, whatever may be | 
their creed or colour, are invariably thirsting for your blood, or for 
your cash, which is much the same thing ; but Mr. Michie 
shares our own convictions about mankind, and thinks them 
very tolerable in most parts of the world, if you will only 
consent to be pleasant with them. Thoroughly to enjoy his | 
narrative, the reader ought to know, or desire to know, | 
something of the Chinese, Mongols, Kirghis, and Russians ; for it | 
is with these people that he has to do during the whole journey. | 
Lord Russell, the other day, at Aberdeen, alluded to the fact-| 
that we have not yet discovered the law which brings about the | 
decay of states; but, however occasioned, proofs that they do | 
decay present themselves at almost every page of Mr. Michie’s | 
volume. The Chinese have become unwarlike, and are hourly | 
waiting for new masters; the Mongols have lost their energy, | 
physical and moral, and are therefore in the same predicament ; | 
so, likewise, are the Kirghis and the Siberians; while the | 
tussians, sluggish individually, though active as a mass, are 
thrust outwards by despotism, and exhibit nationally sufficient | 
vigour to overwhelm the effeminate populations of the East. But 
they themselves must undergo many changes before they will be 
permitted to predominate in the world. Generally they possess 
the quietness and tolerance which enable them to live on a friehdly 
footing with our more boisterous countrymen, especially beyond 
their own frontiers ; for when you enter Russia the consciousness 
that they have in many respects the advantage often renders them 
insolent. 

So much has been written in Europe about the Great Wall, con- 
structed, no one exactly knows when, to protect China from the 
Tartars, that some curiosity everywhere exists respecting its history 
and present condition. When complete, it extended in one un- 
broken line from the Eastern Sea to the frontiers of Thibet, upwards 
of 1,500 miles, across plains, through valleys, up the acclivities and 
over the crests of mountains, unchecked by the most tremendous 
gorges, and in fact allowing no obstacle to arrest its progress. At 
short distances it was strengthened by towers in which garrisons 
were kept, and at long intervals pierced by immense arched portals, 
through which the commerce of the empire with the outside bar- 
barians was carried on. But no artificial barrier ever preserved a 
country from invasion. The Tartars climbed over the wall and 
subdued China, after which the huge fortification only became a 
monument of the weak policy by which it had been thrown up. 
It has now in many places crumbled to ruins, as in the vicinity of 
the town through which Mr. Michie passed out into Mongolia :— 


“While we are waiting for our camels we have plenty of time to 
see Chan-kia-kow, but, after all, there is not much to see. The view 
from the house where we lived was across the pass, and looked straight 
On the mountain wall on the other side. So close were we to the 
mountain that the sun was several hours up before he was seen 
topping the hill. The Great Wall runs over the ridges of these hills, 
nearly east and west. This structure is entirely in ruins here. The 
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rubbish that once composed it remains and marks the line. Many of 
the towers are still standing. I doubt if the wall ever has been so 
massive in this quarter as near its eastern terminus, where I crossed 
it a few years ago. Where the Great Wall crosses the town of Chan- 
kia-kow it is kept in good repair, and has a good solid arch with a 
gate, which is closed nominally at sunset. There is no traffic from 
the town except through this port, and all Mongols and Chinese dis- 
mount in passing.” 


The Chinese are a singular people, whom neither despotism nor 
poverty can render lazy. Wherever they exist, they display inde- 
fatigable industry—draining swamps, cutting down forests and 
jungle, constructing roads, laying out gardens, and converting the 
most inhospitable wastes into productive fields. This they have 
done at Singapore, in Borneo, in Corea, and in Mongolia, though, 
according to some, in this last country their success has been but 
partial. If so, the reason is not difficult to be discovered. Un- 
willing to lose an inch of soil, they demolish the woods, thus 
exposing the land to those periodical droughts, which are neces- 
sarily followed by famine. To render Mongolia arable, vast 
mounds should be thrown up and planted with trees, to break the 
force of the north wind. Besides, trees are the natural sources of 
streams and rivulets, and whoever plants them in a bare country is 
a public benefactor. There is something extremely refreshing in 
Mr. Michie’s description of his first glimpse of the great table- 
land, winnowed by keen breezes, generative of health and animal 
Spirits :— 

“The morning of the 27th of August was as bright and cheery as 
the most lively fancy could paint. The air resounded with the notes 
of hosts of skylarks, which one does not often hear in these far-off 
regions. The sun warmed up fast, and in a few hours dried up the 
heavy dew that lay on the grass in the early morning. The pasture 
was exceedingly rich, and sprinkled with ‘gowans’ and other wild 
flowers, which imparted a delicious fragrance to the fresh morning 
air. Many herds of cattle and horses were scattered over the plain, 
the Mongol herdsmen incessantly galloping round their flocks to keep 
them together, their shouts audible from great distances in the still 
air, and the perpetual movement of vast numbers of parti-coloured 


_ beasts gave an animation to the scene which was quite exhilarating to 


the spirits. A small brook trickled tortuously through the plain, 
where we managed to kill a few snipe, greatly to the delight of the 


| straggling Mongols, who rode up to us from various quarters. The 


only building in sight was a temple which we had passed in the 
night, and which was the last brick-and-mortar structure we were to 
see for many days. We were now fairly among the dwellers in tents, 


| and began to realize what it was to be cut off from civilized life ; for, 


whatever may be the various opinions of Chinese civilization in its 
higher developments, you can, at all events, obtain in China every 
necessary and many luxuries for money. In the ‘ Land of Grass’ we 


| had to depend on our own resources, but with the comfortable 


assurance that these were amply sufficient for us. Our introduction 
to nomad life was under happy auspices, and we were at the outset 
favourably impressed with the Mongols and their country, an impres- 
sion which never entirely wore out, even under very adverse circum- 
stances. I never till that morning experienced the consciousness of 
absolute freedom. Many Mongol visitors rode up to our encampment, 
bringing plentiful supplies of new milk, cheese, and other preparations 
from milk very like Devonshire cream.” 


Nearly all travellers through Russia have noticed the musical 
voices of the peasantry, upon which, however, tyranny has im- 
pressed a plaintive character. It is different in Mongolia. As the 
Nomades journey across the steppes, they enliven the way with 
songs, and their voices suggest a striking contrast with those of the 
squeaking Chinese. The lama, or Shamanist priest, by whom Mr. 
Michie was accompanied, habitually broke forth into his wild 
native chants, and, when joined by another camel-driver with a 
voice no less sonorous, made the welkin ring. This implied con- 
tentment and a complete sense of security. Mr. Michie’s narrative 
does not abound in elaborate passages, but is throughout lively and 
animated, with here and there a sparkling bit of description jotted 
down probably while the scene was before his eyes. The grand 
monotony of the Mongol steppe is brought home to the mind by 
the following words :— 


“ So far, Mongolia is a succession of plains and gentle undulations, 
much resembling the long swell of the ocean, and, here and there, the 
country is a little rough and hilly. The undulations stretch across 
our track from east to west. The whole face of the country looks 
like the sea. There is not a tree or any object to break the monotony 
of the vast expanse, but occasionally the yourt or tent of a Mongol 
family. The suprise and sunset encourage the illusion, and the camel 
has been aptly called the ship of the desert.” 


In most parts of Asia there is an abundance of game which way- 
farers may appropriate as they go along to culinary purposes ; but 
in Mongolia birds and wild animals are few, owing to the paucity 
of streams, and the almost total absence of cover. Yet on some 
portions of the steppe, herds of antelopes, called yellow sheep by 
the Chinese, and gurush by the Mongols, cross the traveller’s path. 
They are about the size of fallow-deer, and would no doubt be very 
good eating ; but they are so shy and fleet that one might almost 
as well attempt to capture the mirage, which, on the same elevated 
country, moves almost constantly in front of caravans, assuming 
every moment new shapes, now gleaming and quivering on the 
ground like a sheet of water, now flying off to the right and left like 
spray, now rising in various forms, and mocking the eye in the air. 
Whesver has toiled through the great desert of Lybia cannot fail 
to have noticed with a shudder the bleaching bones of camels 
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whitening thé sands at very short intervals along the track of the 
caravans. It is the same in Mongolia :— 


“The whitened bones of camels are scattered all over the desert, 
but in this place they were more numerous than ever. I believe the 
camels always die on the road. They are worked till they drop, and 
when one of a caravan fairly breaks down, there is no alternative but 
to leave it to die on the sand.” 


In one country, the agent of death is heat ; in another, it is cold. 
In default of any other influence, the north wind on these steppes 
might accomplish a great deal :— 


**Tt blew fresh and cold from S.W., and in the afternoon it came 
round to N.W., a regular choinar salchin, or north wind, a word of 
horrible signification to Mongols. And if dreaded in September, what 
must it be in January? I often wondered how the wretches get 
throngh their dreary winter. They are taken very suddenly with 
these cold northers. The day may be fine, and almost oppressively 
warm. A cloud comes over, and drops as much water as you would 
get out of a watering-pan. Then the north wind pipes up, and ina 
few hours you have made the transition from a tropical summer 
to worse than an Arctic winter, for the biting wind cuts into the 
bone.’ 


Still— 


** With all its drawbacks, there is a charm about desert life which 
is worth something to a man who has undergone the worry of inces- 
sant occupation. You are safe there from the intrusions of mail 
steamers and eloctric telegraphs, and ‘every day’s report of the 
wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.’ The longer you live in 
such quiet solitudes the more independent you feel of the great 
struggling world without. It is a relief to turn your back on it fora 
while, and betake yourself to the children of nature, who, if they lack 
the pleasures, Jack also many of the miseries, and some of the crimes, 
which accompany civilization.” 


All writers on the sublime suggest the efficacy of monotony and 
contrast—the one creating the idea of endless duration, the other 
of destructive vicissitudes. The surface of Mongolia supplies both. 
Emerging from the undulating plain, we come abruptly upon a 
landscape like the following :— 





“From our elevated position we came suddenly on a view of | 


scenery of surpassing magnificence. An amphitheatre of mountains 
lay before us, rising up in sharp ridges, and tumbled about in the 
wildest confusion, like the waves of the séa ina storm. The crests of 
many of them were crowned with patches of wood, and to us, who 
had lived so long in the flat, treeless desert, the effect of this sudden 
apparition was as if we had been transported to fairy land.” 


To convey some idea of Mr. Michie’s principal companion, we 
must relate in the author’s words a serio-comic incident which, 
according as it should turn out, might have been designated tragic 
or funny. The lamas are commonly very much like sheep—fat, 
harmless, and timid, so well satisfied with the easy life they lead 
that they would like to prolong it indefinitely. As the party was 
proceeding, one of the guns, which they always kept loaded in a 





cart, went off by accident, and, missing the camel that drew the | 


vehicle,— 


“One of the pellets hit the lama who was bringing up the rear, at a 


distance of full sixty yards, and made a groove on the outside of the | 
It bled profusely ; in fact, the first notice he had of | 


flap of his ear. 
the injury was the streams of blood that suffused his neck and 
shoulders. He roared in terror, thinking he was at least killed; 
stopped the caravan; dismounted from his camel, and committed him- 
self to the care of Tellig and the Kitat lama. The tent was hastily put 
up, and all made ready for a halt. Tellig and the others were greatly 
alarmed, and disturbed in their minds, and we were somewhat un- 
certain of the view their superstitious fanaticism might lead them to 
take of the affair. Luckily, we had just got clear of another very 
large caravan, and were spared the officious assistance of a crowd of 
people. There was a pool of water close by, and we sent for repeated 
supplies of it, washing the ear, and letting it bleed freely. The wound 
was nothing at all, but the profuse bleeding frightened the Mongols. 
Oar policy was to look wise; and my companion being provided with 
a neatly got-up little case containing various articles of the materia 
medica, it was produced, and inspired a proper amount of blind faith 
in the minds of our Mongol friends. The wound was washed with 
arnica, and a piece of sticking-plaster put on it so successfully, that 
it completely stopped the bleeding, and made a very neat finish. The 
Mongols looked on with much wonder and reverence at our proceedings, 
and if any idea at retaliation for the injury had crossed their minds, it 
was now giving place to a feeling of gratitude for our surgical assist- 
ence. The lama was helpless from fright, and we had him lifted to 
his tent, where we made him recline on a bed that had been extem- 
porized for him with boxes and things packed behind him on the 
windy side. A towel was tied round his head to keep the cold out, 
and he was made as comfortable as our means would allow. He looked 
sad and woe-begone, and we could with difficulty suppress a smile at 
the utter prostration of mind that the sight of his own blood had 
induced. He now imagined he had pains in his head, throat, and 
chest, and, seeing him so entirely a victim to his fears, we were 
obliged to humour them a little, prescribing for his various symptoms 
with great care. The first thing we ordered him was a measured 
glass of brandy, knowing him to be partial to that liquor. This 
roused him a little, and his pluck began to return. We then pre- 
scribed tea, which was soon made, and, as he improved in spirits, we 
ordered mutton, knowing they had some scraps left from their morn- 
ing’s feast. Ali that done, we allowed him to smoke, and finally pre- 
scribed a good night’s rest. In the morning, we inquired for our 








patient, and found him well, but much inclined to remain in his shell 
till the north wind was over. This was a little too much of a good 
thing; so, when we had carefully examined him all over and scrutinized 
all his symptoms, we were compelled to announce him fit to travel.” 


Mr. Michie afterwards enters upon the consideration of race, 
religion, manners, and national character, and falls into a little 
confusion of ideas on some of these subjects. Affirming that the 
Mongols are neither noble nor generous, he yet represents them to 
be in a supreme degree hospitable, ready to sacrifice their own 
interests to those of their neighbours, affectionate, kind, and 
covetous beyond all other Orientals. In practical ethics they con- 
fessedly stand on a higher level than any civilized people, though, 
in physical development, figure, and features, inferior to most 
tribes of mankind, the low African races excepted. He justly 
observes that the question of colour is a difficult one ; but so also 
is every point connected with the diversities of the human species, 
It cannot be to his religion that the Mongol owes his superior 
morals, because that he holds in common with the most vicious 
populations on the earth ; it must, therefore, be traced to his origin 
and to his blood, whatever that may be. The remainder of Mr. 
Michie’s journey from Kiachta to Petersburg lay through a better 
known country, though he contrives to infuse an interest into the 
whole of his narrative, which deserves to be widely read, and in 
many parts even to be studied. The volume is adorned with 
numerous illustrations, and supplied with two excellent maps. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS.* 


Ons effect of the practice of the so-called pre-Raphaelite school 
has been to bring about a complete change in the character of our 
book-illustrations. The nature of this change can be recognised at 
a glance, by comparing an illustrated English book produced ten 
years ago with one brought out during the present or three or four 
preceding years. In some respects the change has been greatly and 
manifestly for the better, but the gain to art has not been entirely 
without drawback. Within the last ten years, and notably within 
the last five years, the ordinary work of book-illustration has been 
undertaken by a number of artists supposed to have attained a 
much higher point of artistic culture than the average of the men 
whom they displaced. No doubt this supposition was, in the 
main, quite warranted. Without placing names in invidious 
opposition, we may admit that the new men generally brought with 
them, for the performance of their task, not only an abundance of 
new ideas and an entirely new style, but more accurate powers of 
observation, knowledge of drawing, and acquaintance with the 
minor details of their art, than the professed book-illustrators with 
whom they went into competition. But their advantages ended 
there. In two respects the old book-illustrators are superior to 
the new: they had studied and made themselves masters of the 
technical part of their special and peculiar branch of art ; and they 
were more or less gifted with a faculty of which we recognise 
hardly any trace in the English art of the present day—imagina- 
tion. To the “ pre-Raphaelites” we owe it that our art has made 
no stand against the influence of the materialistic taint of the 
time, of the effects of which the naturalistic in art, as we see it 
now almost universally expressed by our painters and book- 
illustrators, is one of the most obvious signs. Against such an evil 
there is always the hope of reaction ; but, so far as we can see, 
it has not yet even reached the stage of full development. Perhaps 
the most striking example of the absence of the faculty of ima- 
gination in our present book-illustrators has been given recently 
by the publication of the first half of “ Dalziel’s Arabian 
Nights.” Here the subject was a book perfectly inexhaustible in 
its suggestions of imaginative and fanciful pictures. How have 
the artists who undertook to present some of these pictures done 
their work? Positively as if they had been illustrating a matter- 
of-fact book of Eastern travel, instead of one of fairy romance. The 
supernatural life, the dream-splendours, and the impossible richness 
of the “ Arabian Nights” have all been unseen, or at any rate 
undepicted, by them, and their “ illustrations,” but for the im- 
portunate fidelity of the costumes and architectural details repre- 
sented, have been conceived and executed in a frame of mind 
completely untouched by Eastern warmth. In accordance with 
the tendency of their practice, they have sacrificed the spirit to 
the letter with a result of absolute untruthfulness. It would 
not be very difficult to prove that the same kind of untruthful- 
ness underlies a great part of their work, though they themselves 
may be unconscious of the fact. In the midst of some of the 
most pretentious work put forth by them latterly, we detect a 
strong under-current of sham, of drawing affecting boldness, 
but representing only careless or gratuitously perverse execution, 
of composition to which a semblance to originality has been given 
by mere arbitrary arrangement of parts, of “ daring effects” that 
have no foundation in nature. It is possible that some of these 
workers may believe that theyalone among artists represent the truth 





* The Cornhill Gallery ; containing One Hundred Engravings from Drawings on 
Wood (being Designs for the Lilustrations of the Cornhill Magazine). London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

The New Testament. With Engravings on Wood from Designs by Fra 
Angelico, &c., &c, London: Longmans. 

Pictures of English Life. After Original Studies by R. Barnes and E. M. 
Whimperis. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. With Descriptive Poems by J. G. Watts. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

Hyperion; a Romance. By H. W. Longfellow. Illustrated with Twenty-four 
ee of the Rhine, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, by Francis Frith. London: 
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of art—that they alone give the aspect of things as they actually 
are. That such an estimate of themselves is delusive, the ‘‘ Corn- 
hill Gallery” appears to us to bear conclusive evidence. The 
collection of one hundred illustrations from the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, of which this “ Gallery” is formed, gives a tolerably complete 
view of the present state of the art of book-illustration—the best 
artists, and very excellent engravers, having been employed upon 
the work. 

The publishers of the “Cornhill Gallery” have very exactly 
stated their object, in reproducing these works in a separate form, 
to be “a desire to render an act of justice to the eminent artists of 
whose talents they have availed themselves in the illustration of 
the Cornhill Magazine, by exhibiting, with the aid of the finest 
printing, the real quality of those illustrations as works of art.” 
We are not able to say that we think the merits of these works 
called for such a special kind of recognition. They represent 
neither more nor less than the average quality of the book-illustra- 
tions of the day, and, apart from the stories which they were 
intended to illustrate, are but slightly interesting as pictures. We 
say this with reference to the collection as a whole, and not intending 
to imply that, out of the round hundred pictures composing it, 
there are not any possessing independent value. All things con- 
sidered, the series of illustrations to George Eliot’s ‘ Romola,” by 
Mr. Frederick Leighton, A.R.A., are the most noteworthy, and, we 
hold, the most objectionable, in the “gallery.” They fail in the 
very first requisite of book-illustrations, that of illustrating the 
text which they are designed to accompany. In not one of Mr. 
Leighton’s twenty-four pictures is the character of Romola pre- 
sented to the eye of the reader of the romance. The life he repre- 
sents is, in fact, not that of the characters of whom his author has 
written, but only such a presentment of it as might have been 
given by Giotto and Cimabue, had they lived a hundred and fifty 
years later. We cannot look upon these works as anything but 
anachronisms, wrought with very extraordinary imitative power. 
To have been in unison with these pictures, the text of “ Romola” 
should have been written in the English of the fifteenth century ; 
the design of the author should, in fact, have been to produce as 
nearly as possible such a work as a writer contemporary with 
Savanarola might have written. He was too great an artist to 
think of playing any such masquerade-trick with his genius. 
There is the difference between hii and his illustrator: George 
Eliot bas placed himself en rapport with the living men and ideas 
of the fifteenth century, and portrayed the characteristics of both 
with a wonderful verisimilitude ; Mr. Leighton has approached no 
nearer to the actual life he undertakes to represent than a study of 
paintings produced in the infant state of art can bring him. He 
takes for truth what is only a part of it ; to him the earnest but 
crude beginnings of Art are its final triumphs ; and his illustrations 
of “Romola” present to our eyes remarkable examples of 
misdirected talent. 

Mr. Millais has been employed on the Cornhill to illustrate two 
of the stories by Mr. Anthony Trollope, “ Framley Parsonage ” and 
“ The Small House at Allington,” which originally appeared therein. 
To these he furnishes twenty-four designs, some of which are worthy 
of his pencil, others disgraceful to it. There is, perhaps, hardly 
another living novelist whose works are so little suggestive of 
pictorial illustration as those of Mr. Anthony Trollope ; but it is 
precisely in proportion to the difficulty of the task undertaken that 
we expect a good workman to put out his strength. It seems clear 
to us that Mr. Millais has made no attempt to meet more than the 
barest presentment of his author’s incidents, the results being, in 
several instances, ludicrously tame. It would not be doing justice 
to Mr. Millais to judge these works by any standard lower than 
that which he has himself set up ; but, judged by this standard, it 
becomes painfully obvious that many of the pictures which bear his 
signature in the “ Cornhill Gallery” ought never to have been 
published, so feeble in conception, so false in drawing, and, 
generally, so slovenly in execution, are they. As an example, we 
may point to the engraving numbered 68 in the “ Gallery,” and 
again to the one numbered 66. In the latter picture, the figure of 
“ Young Eames” lying on his back in the grass is really no figure 
at all, but only a bundle of ill-disposed clothes. The same 
objection applies, even more emphatically, to design No. 2. 
How powerfully Mr. Millais can draw, and what a life-like look 
he can give to his figures when he chooses to do his best, we are 
not denying ; but we feel bound, in opposition to much ad 
captandum praise that has been lavished on these “ Cornhill” 
pictures of his, to protest against more than a small portion of 
them being accepted as specimens of his best work, or in any way 
worthy of selection for preservation. 

After the works of Mr. Millais, those of Messrs. F. Walker and 
G. Du Maurier, are the most prominent in the “Gallery.” Both 
these artists bring to the work of book-illustration unquestionable 
power ; but they represent, in a concentrated form of expression, 
the vice of realism to which we referred at the beginning of this 
notice. In the pictures now before us, we find flagrant examples 
of the sham of which we have spoken as characteristic of the work 
of the present book-illustrators. We may draw attention to number 
twenty-six for an example of sham “effect.” In this design, in 
which the figure of Philip is monstrously out of drawing, there is 
what appears to be a bold attempt to give the effect of gas-light 
thrown strongly downward by means of an opaque reflector. The 
artist has made about the circle of the light’s rays a haze of lines, 
laid in all directions, as if with masterly calculation, in which the 
outline of the reflector—which would stand out black and sharply 
defined against the inner flood of light—is lost. Let anyone 





observe the appearance of gas-light surrounded by an opaque 
reflector, and the wilful falsity of Mr. F. Walker’s “ eifect” will be 
instantly apparent to him, and also the sham quality of its execu- 
tion. In this same design may also be seen most of the vicious 
characteristics of the style which the present book-illustrators have 
one and all adopted, though a stronger example is presented by 
Mr. Du Maurier’s design, numbered ninety-seven, in which what is 
intended by him to pass for freedom of drawing, is really nothing 
but a ridiculous and impertinent affectation of originality. We do 
not deny that there is both grace and sentiment in the two figures 
of which the picture is composed ; but we do say that the execution 
of the draperies, the carpet, rug, and window-hangings, is simply 
execrable, representing truly none of the objects named, either as 
to form or texture. The representation of texture is, in fact, 
impossible with such means as these artists alone employ. That 
they employ no other means we take to be a consequence of their 
having neglected to study specially the branch of art which they 
have chosen to pursue. They affect to ignore the intervention of 
the engraver, whose art is rapidly declining into a mere mechanical 
process under this treatment. For these works composing the 
* Cornhill Gallery” no more represent examples of the best English 
wood-engraving than the chasing on a presentation-cup represents 
the perfection of line-engraving. Nearly every one of the hundred 
pictures before us exhibits in legible characters evidence of the 
struggle which has been waged between the draughtsman and the 
engraver in the production of the final result, such as it is. Of the 
finer capabilities of wood-engraving the artists of the “Cornhill 
Gallery” appear, almost without exception, to be either ignorant or 
contemptuously disregardful. Had it been otherwise, their works 
might have been fully worthy of the honour which has now been 
done to them, but which we think the larger number of them are 
far from having deserved. 

In the way of luxurious illustrated books for use, the equal of 
the Messrs. Longman’s “ New Testament” (adorned with pictures 
from the works of the great Italian painters, and ornamented on 
every page with beautifully engraved borders), could not easily be 
named. ‘The collection of the materials for this splendid volume 
was pursued by Mr. Thomas Longman for several years, we believe, 
as a hobby, aided in his labours of love by Mr. Henry Shaw, 
by whom all the richly decorative portions of the book were 
executed. The scale on which the pictures have necessarily been 
engraved is too small to admit of perfect rendering; but they 
serve to recall the grand originals, and they are placed where their 
meaning is rendered most obvious—in the midst of the text which 
inspired their composition. The price at which the volume is now 
offered—three guineas—should command for it a large sale. A 
year ago it was first issued at ten guineas to subscribers, by whom 
it was not thought tu be dear. 

To persons who like such pictures of country life as we are accus- 
tomed to see on the walls of minor exhibitions of the season, a table- 
book, just published, composed of ten large wood-engravings by 
Messrs. R. Barnes and E. M. Whimperis, will no doubt be accept- 
able. The designs, of which eight, by Mr. R. Barnes, represent 
scenes of quasi-cottage life, the remaining two, by Mr. E. M. 
Whimperis, dealing with seashore life, have evidently been studied 
from the facts, only the study has resulted in something of a super- 
refined presentation of the selected subjects which detracts from 
their trustworthiness. Each picture is accompanied by a copy of 
verses (so such mere pumped-up rhyming effusions would have 
been called a few years back), the design of which we suppose to 
be to play a trick with any credulous reader who may inadvertently 
chance to read them. If our supposition is correctly founded, we 
are prepared to enter heartily into the joke, and, as a proof of our 
sympathetic jocularity, give at once a neat specimen of our poet’s 
waggery. It is entitled “The Hour of Rest,” and faces one of Mr. 
R. Barnes’s pictures—a group of harvesters lying in a shady spot, 
two men, a saucy-looking girl (who is giving and taking in a 
chaffing conversation which is going on between them), and a 
grinning boy, looking on. Says our funny poet :— 


“ Fling by your sickles, harvesters, 

By noontide sun opprest, 

And hie you to yon gen’rous shade, 
And take your hour of rest ; 

Forth from your little wallets bring 
Your sweet but simple cheer, 

And from its lurking nook fetch up 
The quaint old keg of beer. 


They’re seated on the pleasant sward, 
And smiles contagious rise, 

And fly from ready lip to lip, 
And dart from eyes to eyes; 

And Sue to John, and Will to Bess, 
Say fun-provoking things, 

Till with their honest peals of mirth 
The list’ning welkin rings.” 


Have we really in the poet of “The Hour of Rest” a new 
humourist? His “ fun-provoking things” are exquisite. 

Mr. T. Frith, the photographer, last year, or the year before, we 
forget which, brought out an edition of Professor Longfellow’s 
“ Hyperion,” illustrated with photographs of all the scenes in which 
the action of the romance is supposed to take place, and the book 
was well received, as it deserved to be. It has again been issued, 
and we may strongly recommend it to the notice of lovers of 
artistic photography. Some of the views are wonderfully reproduced, 
and all are interesting as famous points of continental travel. 
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TWO MONTHS IN A LONDON HOSPITAL* 


NorwiTHsTANDING one rather serious fault, Mr. Cooley’s record 
of his experiences as a patient in Charing Cross Hospital, where 
he passed two months in the accident ward, is a very interesting 
and noteworthy book. The author is unusually well qualified to 
treat. such a subject. He has had the most intimate personal 
acquaintance with what he undertakes to explain ; he is himself a 
medical practitioner, and therefore trained to the observation of all 
matters pertaining to physical suffering and the means for allevi- 
ating it ; and he is also a practised literary man, and consequently 
accustomed to the expression of whatever he has to say. It appears 
that some time ago Mr. Cooley was returning on a winter night to 
his suburban home from the neighbourhood of Woburn and 
Russell Squares, and was hurrying down towards the Strand to 
catch an omnibus, when the accident which laid him up took 
place. He was crossing a thoroughfare which was partially 
obstructed by some temporary wooden sheds erected in connection 
with the Metropolitan Main Drainage Works ; the huge gas jets 
in front of these threw a wavering and bewildering light into a 
very thick and misty air ; and Mr. Cooley did not see two heavily- 
laden omnibuses until they were upon him. The pole of one threw 
him down, and the next moment the horses were trampling on his 
head, throat, and body. The wheels of the other omnibus (the two 
appear to have been running a race, and going at a rate of speed 
doubly dangerous on a fogey night) passed over his projecting leg 
and ankle ; and, owing to the brutality of the drivers, and the 
want of prompt action on the part of the bystanders, three or four 


minutes elapsed before he was dragged out, “a mangled nee of 
blood, and mud, and rags.” He was taken to Charing Cross Hos- 


pital, after being temporarily attended to at a neighbouring 
public-house ; and it is in consequence of his two months’ com- 
pulsary stay in the noble institution between King William and 


~~ ~ te y ments his hte ‘ie aha . Rg ae ~ r | for Christmas reading, but on which, considered from a philoso- 
medica’ Man, tat ie is enabica to give the pubic the presen’ | phical point of view, we can place no sort of reliance. 


volume on the management and general features of these asylums 
of the sick and wounded. 


The injuries which Mr. Cooley received were of course of a 





most serious and complicated kind. He gives a very minute | 


account of them, with their subsequent effects; but it will be 
sufficient for our non-professional readers to know that, besides the 
crushing of the leg, his head, face, and throat were terribly 
wounded by the pawing of the horses, and his right arm was broken. 


The injuries to the head were so serious that tumours formed, | 


temporarily separating the scalp from the bones of the skull, and 


leading to repeated and exhausting suppuration ; while one of his | 
In this lamentable condition | 


ears was nearly torn from the cheek. 
the patient lay for several weeks trembling between life and death, 
watched, not only by the hospital authorities, but by a devoted 
wife, whose death (accelerated by the anxieties of that sad time) he 
has since had to deplore. Mr. Cooley divides his little work 
between a record of his own particular feelings, physical and 
mental, during the period of his prostration, and a description of 
hospital life in general. 
observe certain faults of treatment which depreciate the value of 
what he has to tell. Nothing can be more interesting to any 
reasonable and sympathetic human being than a narration of the 


lt is in the former section that we | 


experiences of a fellow-creature under circumstances so unusual | 


and painful ; but the worth of sucha revelation must be in pro- 
portion to its thorough genuineness and strict accuracy, as far as 
the observer's powers extend. Now, we cannot resist the 
conviction that Mr, Cooley’s account of his mental impressions 
during hours of wandering and delirium has been “ treated” with 
a view to effect. In his preface he says :—‘ Were I at the present 
time, with the same materials at my command, to sit down to 
write a similar narrative, I should probably arrange and treat the 
subject differently ; but I doubt whether the resulting work would 
possess equal interest to the present one. The advantages of 
orderly arrangement and precision possessed by the one would be 
more than counterbalanced by the freshness, familiar style, and 
diversified character of the other.” Our objection, however, is not 
to any want of precision in the mere form ; it is to the exaggerated 
and evidently “made up” style in which certain circumstances 
(in themselves we have no doubt partially true) are set forth. 
Like most persons in a state of prostration, Mr. Cooley had strange 
visions and conceptions ; he was often carried away in imagination to 
an entirely ideal world, and lived amongst scenes and events which 
were prolonged and complicated after the fashion of a romance or 
play. All this we can readily believe to result from the disordered 
condition of the nerves, as in the case of opium-eaters ; but when 
Mr. Cooley treats us, page after page, to elaborate stories, 
written in a most flowery and clap-trap style,—when he reports 
the very dialogues that took place between himself and his fanciful 
creations, and we find those dialogues uncommonly like the flimsy 
sentimentality of a third or fourth-rate Christmas book,—and 
when we see the whole carefully recommended to our notice by 
sensational chapter-heads,—we cannot but suspect that the author 
has been thinking less of making a contribution to the history of 
mental science than of writing an amusing book. He gets at one 
time into a fairy region, where he meets a beautiful female sprite, 
with whom he has some coquettish conversation :— 


“* Ah!’ she continued, heaving a deep sigh fragrant as a zephyr 
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fresh from a bed of roses, ‘ Ah! 
ee ee a 

“* We can “ put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 
That beats your snail-like iron horses, though they snort and roar so. 
They form one of the annoyances we fly from. We forsake the parts 
they penetrate for more quiet spots. Alas! they are now gradually 
intruding every where. If they come nearer I must close my court 
here, and retire I know not whither. That nectar you tasted P—’ 

*** Tt was delicious ; whence came it ?’ 

*** From the fresh-opened cups of blooming flowers—diluted with a 
dew-drop. Sip again!’ 

* * And your food ?>—’ 

***¢ Ambrosial honey from the same cups, before the bee has 
tasted it.’ 

** * And your raiment?’ 

“ The floating gossamers of summer’s prime, woven in fairy-looms 
with rays plucked from the silver moonlight.’ .... 

*«¢ And your nights—how are they passed ?’ 

“€In sportive play and merry gambols in the flowery meadows 
and the quiet dells, in al fresco concerts, in distant visits, in whisper- 
ing hope to care-worn and despairing hearts, in suggesting pleasing 
thoughts and dreams to the fevered soul tossing on the bed of sick- 
ness, in raising before the desponding wife or mother fair visions of 
the absent loved ones—such are our pastimes.’ ” 


We are not what we seem to 


That Mr. Cooley may have had some such dream as he describes 
we can well believe ; but is it possible to doubt that he has here 
worked up the recollections of his wanderings into what he con- 
ceives to be “a pretty little story”? So also with the tale of the 
gnomes, and the learned genii with whom he holds long discourses 
on the origin and formation of languages, and the mysterious old 
house near Leicester Square, where he discovers MSS. of a vast 
antiquity ; so again with the romantic story of Heinrich and Inez. 
Instead of a truthful statement, deeply interesting on psychological 
grounds, we have a series of literary exercises, apparently intended 


When Mr. 
Cooley comes to plain matter-of-fact, we are much more inclined to 
listen to him. On the whole, he gives a very favourable account 
of our hospital system, as far as he experienced it. He speaks of 
the kindness he received at all hands, of the careful medical atten- 
dance, excellent food, and costly stimulants ; and, though admitting 
that the nurses are sometimes incompetent, and not selected from 
a proper class, he attributes this to the smallness of the salary 
offered— £30 a year, out of which they have to clothe and for the 
most part, to board themselves. But there are, occasionally, very 
serious errors in the management of hospitals. Thus, we read :— 


“T had no reason to complain of my medicines until about the 
third week before I left the hospital. At this time every thing con- 
nected with the dispensary department appeared togo wrong. Putrid 
infusion of calumba with lumps of green mould floating on it was 
then several times supplied to me and other patients for quinine- 
mixture; and as we could not take it, we were compelled to throw it 
away. On two different occasions we were kept, for the whole 
twenty-four hours, altogether without medicine, owing to the absence 
of the dispenser; and on two or three occasions I only obtained it 
through the kindnesss of Mr. M——, the assistant house-surgeon, 
who seeing my mixture-bottle empty, went and prepared a fresh 
batch of the medicine himself. This state of things arose, as I was 
told, from the personal affairs of the dispenser leading him to absent 
himself, 

‘**T once knew a man who had been a gentleman’s servant, elected, 
by interest, to the office of dispenser. He was so ignorant of his 
business, that I personally heard him order 14 1b. of rock-salt for sal- 
ammoniac, and afterwards ascertained that he actually used to dis- 
pense the one for the other in making up collyria (eye-waters or eye- 
lotions), believing them to be the same. Another I met with, was so 
careless that he dispensed eyen sach poisons as prussic acid, cor- 
rosive sublimate, &c., when in haste, without either weighing or 
measuring them, merely by guess-work. I could multiply instances. 

** Errors in affixing labels not infrequently occur. On one of my 
visits to one of our largest hospitals, a female with all the symptoms of 
lead-poisoning was brought there in a cab. As an out-patient, a bottle 
of mixture and a bottle of lotion had been given her about two hours 
previously. It appeared, on examining the two bottles which had 
been brought back with her in the cab, that they had been acciden- 
tally mislabelled. The consequence was that the poor woman had 
washed her leg with the tonic mixture, and taken, per mouth, the 
poisonous lotion. By the use of the stomach-pump and appropriate 
antidotes, she was, however, fortunately ‘ put to rights;’ and in a 
couple of hours was able to return home.” 


These errors, Mr. Cooley says, are sometimes attributable to 
“the crowding, hurry, and confusion, resulting from the presence of 
so many applicants at once.” 

We cannot refrain from quoting, ere we conclude, a paragraph 
peculiarly and painfully applicable to the festival we are now on 
the eve of observing :— 


“The festive season of the year about Christmas, particularly the 
first half of the month of January, is generally prolific in cases of 
‘delirium tremens’ or drunkards’ madness. In my earlier days in 
the hospital there were several of them, with the usual painful 
and fatal scenes that accompany them. It is always painful, 
indeed horrible, to see or hear a being formed in the divine image 
of his Maker, acting and raving like a madman to a degree that 
renders it compulsory to have recourse to physical restraint to keep 
him in bed, or to prevent his doing violence to himself and others; 
and this is particularly so when, as in the case of delirium tremens, 
the calamity is brought on the patient by that most disgraceful and 
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degrading of all vices—habitual drunkenness. Notwithstanding that 
the usua! precautions were adopted, one of the patients, almost in a 
state of nudity, attempted to escape from the hospital, and was not 
arrested in his progress until he had nearly passed the stairs leading 
into the hall of the building.” 


Strange and melancholy fact, that our great Christian celebration 
should be turned into an excuse for the grossest sensualism ! 








PALESTINE.* 


In the pages of the work under notice, the author’s main object 
has been to portray as faithfully as possible the manners, customs, 
habits, &c., of the present inhabitants of Palestine, as compared 
with those of the ancient Hebrews who dwelt in the same part of 
the world. This has been his constant aim throughout the book, 
the subject-matter of which is the result of personal experience 
gained during eight years’ residence in the Holy Land. Signor 
Pierotti is a doctor of mathematics, and was formerly civil and 
military architect-engineer to his Excellency Surraya Pasha of 
Jerusalem, which post he held, while living in Palestine, from 1855 
to 1863. The first two chapters of his work are entirely devoted 
to a history of the character and habits of the domestic and wild 
animals at present inhabiting Palestine, and, from his frequent 
mention of the numerous allusions to these animals contained in 
Scripture, the chapters form a kind of natural history of the 
Bible. Among the domestic animals indigenous to the Holy Land, 
Signor Pierotti includes the horse, the ass, the mule, the dog, the 
pig, and the camel ; while in the category of savage and undo- 
mesticated animals he places the crocodile, the hyena, the jackal, 
the wild boar, and the serpent, together with a few destructive 
and pestiferous insects, such as locusts, grasshoppers, mosquitoes, 
flies, gnats, &c. Of the domesticated animals of Palestine, our 
author gives the ass the first place, because, next to the camel, it 
seems to be the most useful, the most enduring, and the most 
docile of all the animals in the East. It was the first in the Holy 
Land that did Signor Pierotti any service, by carrying him to Jeru- 
salem—a distance of twenty-eight miles and a half. Our author 
further observes, with respect to this animal, that “ it is useful for 
riding and for carrying burdens; it is sensible of kindness, and 
shows gratitude ; it is very steady, and is larger, stronger, and 
more tractable than its European congeners ; its pace is easy and 
pleasant ; and it will shrink from no labour, if only its poor daily 
feed of straw and barley be fairly given.” He adds that the ass 
will undertake any enterprise provided it be liberally and hand- 
somely fed, and that it then wears “an altered and dignified 
mien.” As regards the pig, Signor Pierotti says that its flesh con- 
stantly supported him during the earlier part of his stay in Pales- 
tine, and he afterwards found that a piece of bacon was of far 
greater service to him than a sword, a rifle, or a revolver. His 
Arab followers or attendants often reviled him behind his back 
for eating pork, calling him “ a dog of a Frank ;” and he therefore 
recommends all travellers in this part of the globe to carry bacon 
instead of arms, for the former is never liable to be stolen, while 
the latter very frequently are. Dr. Pierotti relates several amusing 
anecdotes about the camel and its extraordinary patience and 
endurance under toil and hardship, its astonishing hardihood and 
abstemiousness, and its sensitiveness to kind treatment, although 
it is equally alive to, and mindful of, ill-usage. On these latter 
occasions it becomes extremely wild and ferocious, and seldom 
omits an opportunity of avenging itself by killing its rider or driver— 
a fact which Sig. Pierotti illustrates by telling a story he had heard 
to that effect. Much is said concerning the beauty, grace, speed, 
and wonderful instinct and sagacity, of the Arabian horses, and the 
skill and dexterity of their owners in the management of their 
steeds, There is an equally entertaining chapter on the wild and 
savage animals and their habits and modes of life. Notwithstand- 
ing the reports of various travellers, and the stories that were told 
him by the natives, our author saw no crocodiles in Palestine, 
although he searched diligently for those creatures in many of the 
rivers and brooks which he traversed. He obtained from the 
people, however, some portions of the bones of the head, from 
which he infers that, if the crocodile does not now exist in the Holy 
Land, it must have been found there not very long since. 

In his chapter on “ Certain Arab Legends and Incidents con- 
nected with the Bible,” Signor Pierotti gives several specimens of 
the Arabian sacred stories respecting the creation and progress of 
the world (including the formation of the human animal, and the 
tale of Lot's wife and the pillar of salt)—stories which had been 
related to him by one of the scribes attached to the chief of every 
tribe. Here, as in all other parts of his work, the author draws 
frequent parallels between the Arabs of the present day and the 
Hebrews of Scripture, whom he says strongly resemble each other 
in their manners, laws, customs, and habits, the differences being 
only such as are brought about by change of religion. He observes, 
in his preface, thit no one can travel long in Palestine without 
being struek by the numerous vestiges that are still left of the 
usages of its ancient possessors, and the wonderful tenacity with 
which they are retained by its present inhabitants. This close 
similarity is only to be explained by the most natural bond, affinity 
of race. Hence, the Hebrew traditions still hold a place in the 
minds of the Arabs, unaffected by foreign conquest. Some of the 





* Customs and Traditions of Palestine ; illustrating the Manners of the Ancient 
Hebrews. By irmete Pierotti. Translated by T. G. Bonney, M.A., P.@.8. 
Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, and Co. London :#ell & Daldy, 





stories here quoted by Signor Pierotti, while preserving the 
characters and many of the incidents of sacred history, exhibit in 
their Arabic form of adaptation considerable affinity to the tales of 
genii, &c., in the “ Arabian Nights,” together with a certain distant 
resemblance to some of the European fairy legends. Here is the 
Arabic version of “ The Creation of Man” :— 


“Tt has frequently been asserted that Adam was made from the 
earth of the plain called ‘Campus Damascenus,’ near Hebron, which 
is of a red colour; from this his name is supposed to be derived, since 
Adam in Hebrew signifies red. It is therefore no wonder that the 
Arabs in general, and especially the Mohammedans, regard this field 
with great reverence, and take away morsels of the earth as relics. 
According to them, it was Azrael, the angel of death, who brought 
to God the dust of which Adam was formed. This had been 
gathered from the four quarters of the world, and was of different 
colours, corresponding with those of the different races of men. 
After God had made man, He placed him in a Paradise, where 
nothing was wanting that could minister to his pleasures; and on 
his complaining of loneliness, gave him Eve as his companion. She 
afterwards led him into sin, and God sent both of them to do 
penance and purify themselves by standing for forty days in the 
waters of the Jordan. Adam faithfully obeyed the command of God, 
but Eve came out of the river before her period of probation had 
expired, and thus incurred again the anger of the Almighty, who 
then separated them for one hundred years. Edrisi, an Arab historian, 
asserts that the body of Eve is buried at Jeddah, the port of Mecca, 
and that the Kaaba was the dwelling of Adam.” 


Our author has written a very curious and interesting chapter in 
the present work about women, marriages, and marriage cere- 
monies, of which last he gives a very lengthened and elaborate 
account. A wedding among the Arabs is very rarely the result of 
a love affair between the betrothed parties, but is regarded purely 
in the light of a commercial transaction. A father of a family, 
who may happen to have several daughters, values them in pre- 
cisely the same manner that he does his sheep and cows, and dis- 
poses of them in a similar way by obtaining “a greater or less 
price, according to his rank and fortune, and their beauty.” The 
children submit to the will of their father purely as a matter of 
business, the girls being often not above twelve years old, and the 
youths, who are generally betrothed many years before the wedding 
actually takes place, being quite unconscious of the matter until 
they attain the age of manhood, when they dare not refuse, but 
are compelled to agree to the union, at the risk, should they refuse, 
of being execrated by everybody, and perhaps causing strife and 
bloodshed. In addition to his wife’s wedding outfit, the bridegroom 
has to purchase several presents in the way of dress for her 
relatives, including her uncles, aunts, brothers, and sisters, besides 
handing over to her father one hundred piastres to pay the expense 
of painting her face some hours before the wedding. ‘The following 
is a description of a portion of the marriage ceremonies :— 


“When the purchases and payments are made, the bridegroom 
begins to make arrangements for the preliminary festivities by 
gathering together on a Sunday all the women belonging to his own 
family, and those of his relations and friends, to grind corn and make 
bread and cakes all night. On Monday morning he calls together all 
his neighbours who own beasts of burden, gives them bread, and 
asks them to go and fetch him wood and bushes from the forest. 
They all consent, and return with heavy loads, upon which they are 
entertained at dinner. In the evening a bonfire is built up with this 
wood in an open space, and two companies of youths take their 
places round it, who felicitate the lovers in songs, clapping their 
hands and playing with their swords, while a number of girls dance 
and sport among them without fear of hearing the slightest impro- 
priety. ‘The bridegroom and his relations serve coffee, dried fruits, 
and brandy, to these unmelodious musicians, and to the dancers, in 
order to promote the general joy. These amusements are repeated 
every evening of the week.” 


The last chapter of Signor Pierotti’s book treats of the religious 
dissensions and collisions in Palestine, and the present disordered, 
corrupt, and unsettled state of the country, which, in the opinion 
of our author, is annually bringing it nearer to utter annihilation. 
He concludes his work by saying that the present condition of the 
Holy Land “is as bad as it well can be, both in its social condition, 
its progress, and its government,” and that any person who lives 
some time in the country will observe the truth of his statements, 
as, though they may be plain and unvarnished, they are neither 
distorted nor exaggerated. 








A COMMERCIAL ALMANACK.* 


Aw Almanack and a Companion to the Almanack in one is the 
handy and elegant volume in red and gold which comes to us from 
the establishment of Mr. Fuller. After the usual Calendar and 
Banking Directory, we have a series of short papers on subjects 
connected with commerce, which contain a great deal of desirable 
information within a small and easily accessible cempass, and are 
really very entertaining and suggestive even to the man whose 
business is not in counting-houses and has no connection with 
ledgers. From the first article, on “British Commerce for Two 
Generations,” we gather that in 1800 our imports amounted to 
24 millions, while in 1863 they were 164 millions, and that our 
exports in 1800 were valued at 29 millions, and in 1863 at 





* The London Almanack and Commercial Record, for the Year 1865. London: 
William Fuller, 
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313 millions ; showing an increase of sevenfold on our imports, and 
of no less than elevenfold on our exports, in the course of two 
generations. Statistical tables are then given, from which it 
appears that our exports exceeded our imports by only one-sixth 
in the three years from 1799 to 1801 ; by one-third from 1819 to 
1821 ; by nearly double from 1839 to 1841; and by more than 
three times from 1858 to 1860. In the three years 1861-63, our 
imports increased 12 per cent., but the exports decreased, owing to 
the American war and the distress in the cotton-manufacturing dis- 
tricts. The rise in the latter, however, has now recommenced, and bids 
fair to continue with our reviving prosperity. “The unexampled and 
truly gigantic increase of our exports since the commencement of the 
present century,” says the compiler, ‘‘ was almost wholly the result 
of manufacturing enterprise. Our carrier trade likewise augmented ; 
but not at all in proportion to the boundless expansion of our 
working activity at home, which enabled us to supply the globe 
with the produce of our furnaces and our looms.” In the triennial 

eriod 1861-63, however, our carrying trade increased very 
argely—that is to say, by thirty per cent.—owing to the privateers 
of the Confederates States driving the vessels of the United States 
from the seas, and thus throwing a large amount of foreign and 
colonial traffic on us. This in some degree compensated for the 
decline of our manufactured exports within the same period. The 
most brilliant time with us was from 1858 to 1860, when the 
average of home produce and manufactures for the three years was 
£294,514,679, and £38,201,263 for foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise,—the largest amount for a single year being respectively 
£315,332,408, and £43,533,158, the figures for 1860. The average 
for the triennial period 1839-41 was £97,102,295 in the first class, 
and £13,082,455 in the second; so that the increase in twenty 
years was (in round figures) 197 millions in home produce and 
manufactures, and 25 millions in foreign and colonial merchandise. 
“ Summing up the net result,” says the work before us, “ we find 
that our exports of home produce have increased twelvefold, and 
our imports of foreign and colonial merchandise fivefold, during 
the last sixty years. The figures show that, in the space of these 
two generations, Great Britain has become the workshop of the 
world.” 

Interesting chapters are devoted to “The Mineral Wealth of 
Great Britain,” “ Our Cotton Trade,” “ Taxation in the United 
Kingdom,” “ Influx and Efflux of Bullion,” “ Accumulation of 
Capital,” “The House of Rothschild,” and other subjects connected 
with commerce, trade, and finance. In some notes on the price of 
the quartern loaf in London for fifty years (1765—1814), we read 
that, at one part of 1801, the quartern loaf was as low as 10}d., 
while in the same year it ran up to ls, 10}d., the highest price 
during the whole fifty years. The effect of this is grimly marked 
by the fact that in that year the burials in London exceeded the 
baptisms by nearly two thousand. In those days, the price of 
bread was fixed by assize at the commencement of each mayoralty, 
in accordance with the current price of corn. This was a custom 
originating as far back as the reign of Henry III., in the year 1266, 
and it was not abolished until 1815. 

The account of the origin and development of the great house 
of Rothschild is full of very amusing anecdote. The founder of 
its prosperity was Meyer Amschel, a native of the Jew quarter of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where he was born in 1743. He was a 
dealer in rare old coins, and over his shop-door hung the sign of 
a red shield, in German, Roth-schild. Having got on friendly 
terms with the Landgrave William of Hesse, and the two being of 
mutual service in the troublous days of the French Revolution, 
Meyer Amschel became rich, and lent money at enormous in- 
terest—a portion of the said money being that which had been 
placed in his hands for safe keeping by the Landgrave, when 
obliged to fly before the power of Napoleon. This money was 
duly returned after the restoration of the Landgrave and the 
death of Meyer; but in the meanwhile the Jew had become a 
millionaire, and his sons soon increased their inherited fortune. 
The third son, Nathan, settled in England, and, during the war 
with France, became a power in the State. Some drafts of Wel- 
lington having, in the year 1810, reached England at a time when 
there was no money to meet them in the Exchequer, Nathan 
Rothschild purchased the bills at a considerable discount, made 
them over to the Government at par, and furnished the money for 
redeeming them. He thus became intimately associated with the 
Ministry, and received early intelligence on many important occa- 
sions, which enabled him to make thousands on the Stock Ex- 
change ; and subsequently “he organized a staff of active agents, 
whose duty it was to follow in the wake of the continental armies, 
and to send daily, or, if necessary, hourly, reports of the most 
important movements, successes, or defeats, in ciphers, hidden 
under the wings of carrier-pigeons.” He was on the Continent at 
the time of the battle of Waterloo, and watched the struggle on 
which his whole fortune depended from the hill of Hougoumont. 
As soon as he perceived that victory had declared itself on the side 
of the Allies, he dashed off at the utmost speed to Ostend ; but, on 
arriving there, he found the sea so rough that no one would carry 
him across to the English coast. At length, by an offer of two 
thousand francs (£80), he induced a fisherman to take him, and ina 
very short time he was at Dover. On reaching London, he 
cunningly suggested false reports of the battle ; a tremendous fall 
in the funds took place ; Nathan by his known agents sold his 
stock, as hundreds of others did theirs ; and his unknown agents 
bought as largely ; and two days later, on the arrival of the good 
news, he sold again at rates which gave him a profit of a million. 
Such are the tricks by which men become the monetary kings 


of Europe; and Nathan Rothschild was as mean and griping 
as he was unscripulous. His death was owing to his shrinking 
from the expense of sending for his English physician when he 
was ill at Frankfort, whither he had gone to attend the marriage of 
Lionel de Rothschild to his cousin Charlotte—a marriage arranged 
at a family council, as one of a series of blood alliances, with a view 
to consolidating the family interests, and placing the “ house” on a 
level with princely dynasties. The old man had rendered himself 
hated by his clerks on account of the miserable wages he paid 
them ; he lived in daily fear of assassination ; he confessed him- 
self unhappy ; and he died raving of pounds, florins, and thalers. 
Assuredly, the Nemesis of unconscionable power is a tremendous 
deity ! 
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PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1865. 


Tue greatness of the loss sustained by Punch in the death of John 
Leech is made painfully manifest by the inefficiency of the designs 
produced to supply the place of those which he is no longer left to 
furnish, and which had for so many years given to the work an almost 
distinctive character and charm. In Punch’s Almanack Leech 
always shone with special brightness, and, under any circumstances, 
the production, without any illustrations from his pencil, would be a 
comparatively uninteresting work. From every point of view, the 
almanack for 1865, just published, exhibits a decided falling off in 
quality. What we most regret to notice, however, is that, of the two 
subjects furnished by the artist understood to have been employed to 
supply poor Leech’s place, one is a plagiarism of an old Punch cut, 
while the other is obviously indelicate. Against the kind of joking 
which this artist thus appears inclined to introduce into Punch, we 
feel called upon to enter an emphatic protest. In the thousands of 
sketches published by Leech, not a trace of coarseness is to be detected ; 
nor can we call to mind that any other artist employed on Punch was 
ever guilty of the flagrant bad taste exhibited in the second of the 
designs to which we have called attention. We do not wish to say 
more. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of Logic. By W. Stebbing, M.A., 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford (Longman & Co.).—We confess 
that we have not much faith in abstracts, digests, or analyses of books 
on abstruse scientific or metaphysical subjects, as instruments of edu- 
cation, particularly so of such a book as Mr. Mill’s “‘ System of Logic.” 
If logic be dry, as is commonly believed, even when diluted with copious 
streams of explanation and illustration, what must it be when sepa- 
rated again by a kind of redistillation from this agreeable solvent 
medium, and presented in the fcrm of an abstract logic? In aridity 
it should be almost a match for the sirocco of the desert. This is, 
however, only an objection to abstracts of logic in general, intended 
to show the great difficulty of the task which Mr. Stebbing has under- 
taken in analyzing Mr. Mill’s Logic—“a harder task,” as he himself 
says, ‘than those who have never tried may suppose.” As to the 
volume before us, it is evident that much pains has been bestowed on 
it, and that Mr. Stebbing has succeeded in producing a faithful minia- 
ture of Mr. Mill’s copious exposition of his logical views, which will 
be found useful by those who are acquainted with that work for the 
purpose of refreshing their memory of its contents, and will also 
materially assist that class of logical students, whose highest ambition 
is “cram,” in preparing for some University or competitive examina- 
tion. If the light which Mr. Stebbing’s analysis will pour into the 
minds of this latter class of embryo logicians be the purest lumen 
siccum of Bacon, the nature of the task, and not the analyst, is in fault. 
In our opinion, Mr. Stebbing’s essence of Mill’s “Logic” is of ad- 
mirable quality; and since the age, either from its indolence or its 
impatience, is averse to reading large works, we have no doubt it will 
be found generally useful as a royal road to a superficial knowledge of 
a subject now so much in demand. 


The Moralist and Politician; or, Many Things in Few Words. 
By Sir George Ramsay, Bart. (Walton & Maberley).—The aphoris- 
tical form of writing is a very dangerous one to handle; for the 
excessive pithiness of the utterance leads one to expect something 
peculiarly wise, profound, original, and brilliant. Mediocrity will do 
well enough when it is helped out by the graces of a flowing style 
and the adornments of literary art; but when a writer determines to 
be sententious, he is bound to compensate for the curtness of his 
manner by some extraordinary excellence in the matter. Potted 
meats should be of the very best, or they are not worth potting. Sir 
George Ramsay has given us a volume of condensed thought on 
questions of politics, religion, and morals, which, judged by the high 
standard we are entitled to hold, falls far short of the requisite 
weight and gravity. Some of the brief paragraphs of which the 
book consists might, by a little address, be beaten out into very fair 
articles for newspapers and reviews; for it would be strange if an 
educated gentleman could treat so many subjects without making @ 
few sensible observations here and there. But mere good sense is 
not enough for this rather awful form of composition ; and it often 
happens that, when an aphorism is not the very crystallization 
and quintessence of profound thought, long experience, and great 
reading, it is a mere truism, ora glaring fallacy. We do not care to read, 
page after page, as in the work before us, such sentences as—‘ No 
desire without fear;” “ Pain the whetstone of pleasure,” “ Desire 
of Superiority the universal Passion;” or, “ Party may degenerate 
into Faction, parties of principle may become chiefly personal or 
selfish ; but what of that? Are not all things liable to degeneracy ?” 
We do not mean to say that there is not better stuff than this in Sir 
George’s little work; but we have observed a good deal more of the 
same kind, and we cannot think that the author’s aphorisms are 
likely to add very largely to any reader’s stock of knowledge or 
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Free Colonization and Trade. By Thomas McCombie, F-.S.S5., 
formerly Member of the Legislative Council of Victoria (Sampson, 
Low, & Co.).—This is a reprint of three papers read before the Social 
Science Association, to which the author (who has already published 
a ‘“‘ History of Victoria,” a work on “Colonization,” and some 
‘“‘ Australian Sketches”’ ) prefixes a brief Introduction, setting forth 
his views on Colonial questions generally. He is of opinion that the 
present race of British Ministers are “emulating the mischievous 
policy of Lord North,” in constantly thwarting the wishes of the 
colonists, and thrusting criminals upon them against their declared 
desire to be rid of them. He finds in most of our writers on, and 
legislators for, the colonies a large amount of ignorance as to what is 
really required ; and he heartily upholds the action of the Australian 
communities, with the exception of “a small, insignificant settlement, 
with a merely nominal population,” in refusing to receive the refuse 
of the home population. According to Mr. McCombie, the Australian 
people are “ profoundly loyal” when they are allowed to have their 
own way (which is probably true of all peoples); and he is greatly 
disinclined to any severance of the connection between them and the 
mother country, for, having regard to the fate of Spain and Holland after 
they lost their dependencies, and to the small territorial area of these 
islands, he does not think that we could long remain a first-rate Power 
if we were to lose our out-lying possessions, the trade between which 
and England is, he says, nearly equal to our trade with all foreign 
countries, China inclusive. To justify this calculation, however, he is 
obliged to include the United States of America, because they were 
once colonies of ours; but it might be replied that, being so no longer, 
and yet still contributing so largely to our trade, the same result 
might be expected to accrue in the case of Australia, Canada, &c., 
should they become independent in the fulness of time. 


Letts’s Diary and Almanack for 1865. (Letts, Son, & Co.)—The 
volume for the ensuing year of this useful publication is before us. 
As usual, it is full of valuable printed matter—such as lists of London 
and County Bankers, of Army and Navy Agents, of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, of English and Scotch Fairs, of the Prices of 
Funds, &c.—besides the blank pages for the Diary. One very excel- 
lent feature isa Commercial Summary of the preceding year; and 
altogether the publication specially recommends itself to men of 
business. 

The Royal Insurance Company’s Almanac for 1865.—Besides con- 
taining a good of information relative to insurance, the almanac of 
this company has some blank leaves for occasional memoranda. Brief 
memoirs of eminent men deceased within the year 1863 are appended, 
and the little volume is neatly brought out. The company, it seems, 
is rapidly progressing in prosperity. 


Tweedie’s Temperance Year Book (with Almanack) of the Facts and 
History of the Temperance Movement for 1865 (Tweedie).—A large 


body of facts illustrative of the progress of the Teetotal Movement is | 


contained in this “‘ Temperance Year Book,” and a good deal is made 
(not unnaturally) of the circamstance that the various anti-drinking 
societies are acquiring the power of riches in no small measure. Thus 


we are told, that the money annually expended on the chief Temper- | 


ance Societies of Great Britain is somewhere about £30,000; to 
which must be added the incomes of several smaller associations. 
And the two principal Temperance commercial societies enjoy an 
annual income of £284,016. We are far from denying that the move- 
ment may effect good; but the fanaticism and exaggeration of Tee- 
total literature will always deter men of large and liberal acquirements 
from giving it any great attention. The present year’s issue of the 
** Temperance Year Book” contains some rn. slcetchar—by GCeorgo 
Cruikshank, illustrating the evils of drunkenness—sketches which 
only make us lament that this admirable artist should, of late years, 
have narrowed his genius to the service of a clique, and of an exagge- 
rated cry. 


The Primrose Pilgrimage. A Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwards (Griffith & Farran).—The Two Roads. A Tale for Little 
Travellers (Hatchard & Co).—Two short stories for children—the one 
in verse, the other in prose, and both strongly imbued with a religious 
feeling—are published under the above titles. The first contains 
within its main structure a number of little episodes of a character 
supposed to be agreeable to young readers; the second is a sort of 
moral fairy tale, with a sermon to follow. The intentions of the 
respective authors are excellent; yet there is a faint, washy kind of 
sentimentality about both books which we do not think likely to be 
very serviceable either to little boys or little girls. 


Beeton’s Christmas Annual. Fifth Season. Edited by the Pub- 
lisher (S. O. Beeton).— Here is a shilling’s worth of matter, which 
those who are well inclined at Christmas time to like anything 
with a good admixture of sentiment and fun will no doubt receive 
with satisfaction. For ourselves, we have an objection, to begin 
with, to such very small type; and we are almost tired of the 
kind of set humour, mechanical moralising, and obtrusively confi- 
dential tone, which seems to be considered indispensable in a 
Christmas book. Mr. Beeton’s production is neither above nor below 
the common standard. The literary matter is plentiful, various, and 
by several writers; and the illustrations are numerous, but, as it 
seems to us, exceedingly dreary. 


Stories of the Wars. 1574—1658. From the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. By John Tillotson (8S. O. 
Beeton).—Mr. Tillotson professedly writes for youth, and by youths 
his volume will doubtless be found amusing. But one does not clearly 
understand why he should simply select wars for his chronicle, and of 
those only such as occurred between 1574 and 1658. The work 
merely presents us with fragments of history, without any special 
purpose or any connecting link. It contains, however, a large body 
of facts, and may stimulate in its readers a desire for more systematic 
information. Mr. Tillotson’s style is showy and spasmodic ; bat with 
boys this will perhaps be found a recommendation. The work is 
liberally, and upon the whole well, illustrated. Some of the woodcut 
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views of places are very good, though others look as if they had been 
already well worn in earlier publications, and the plates printed in 
colours are as bad as such plates usually are. 


Gulliver's Travels. With a Memoir of the Author. Illustrated with 
upwards of Three Hundred Wood Engravings, from Designs by J. G. 
Thomson, engraved by W. L. Thomas (S. O. Beeton).—Mr. Beeton 
has produced a very handsome edition in one volume of Swift's great 
work. The type is clear and elegant, and the illustrations show a 
good deal of fancy and grotesque power, though they are often sketchy 
to slovenliness, and sometimes extravagant to an extent which even 
the wildness of the text does not justify. 


We have received Vol. III. of the new edition of the Theological 
Works of the Rev. John Howard Hinton, M.A. (Houlston & Wright) ; 
—An Arithmetic for the Use of Schools and Students preparing for 
Examination, with an Appendix on the Metrical System, by J. Troysell, 
B.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge (Longmans) ;—Key to the “ Standard” 
Manual of Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical, edited by J. 8. Laurie 
(Murhby) ;—Goldsmith’s Traveller, with Explanatory Notes, Evercises 
in Analysis of Sentences, and a Life of the Poet, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools, by Walter McLeod, F.R.G.S., M.C.P. (Longmans) ;—Links 
of Love: Brief Essays for the Times, the Churches, and the People, by 
John William Cole (Paul) ;—Part I. of Cassell’s Illustrated Educator 
for the Young (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) ;—and Nos. XXI.and XXII. 
of the Auiographic Mirror. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


We have to announce the decease of Mrs. Carmichael Smyth, the 
mother of the late Mr. Thackeray. Her first husband, Richmond 
Thackeray, the great humorist’s father, died at Calcutta in 1815, when 
his son, William Makepeace, was just four years old. Mr. Theodore 
Taylor, in speaking of the youthful Thackeray, remarks that “ the 
son, after remaining in India for some time with his widowed mother, 
finally bade adieu for ever to that country, and was brought to Eng- 
land in 1817. His mother, who had married Major Carmichael 
Smyth, still survives, a lady of more than eighty years of age, 
whose vigorous health and cheerful epirits are proverbial in 
her son’s family.” Since the decease of her son, however, Mrs, 
Smyth has not enjoyed her former robust health. His loss was a 
blow from which her failing age would not allow her to recover. She 


_ had been complaining all the summer, and as the winter cold came 





on it was plain to her family that her strength was rapidly leaving her. 
Major Carmichael Smyth died about ten years ago. 


We learn from Paris that another cheap edition of ‘‘ La Vie de 
Jésus” is in the press. A correspondent says “‘ the profits of the pub- 
lishers and author of this work must have been enormous. There 
were 77,000 copies of the seven-and-a-half-franc edition sold before 
the commencement of last month, and 80,000 of the france edition, 
making in all 157,000. The gross profits of ‘La Vie de Jésus,’ in 
two years, therefore come to£17,637 16s. 8d., and the demand for it 
is still very great.” 


The fun of the “ Biglow Papers” is now quite as familiar to readers 
here as in the land which produced them. Bat there are several 
humorous American productions, of almost equal renown with 
Lowell’s witty poems, which are quite unknown here. Some thou- 
sands of copies of “ The Orpheus C. Kerr [Office-Seeker| Papers” 
have been sold during the past two years, and this season another 
volume has appeared; but it is more than probable that not ten copies 
of either have crossed the Atlantic, although they are amongst the 
drollest books of modern times. A work is now in preparation at 
a New York publisher’s, which it is expected will attain a popularity 
quite equal to that of the “ Biglow Papers” or “ Major Jack Downing’s 
Letters.”” A friend in New York informs us that it is the produc- 
tion of one of the many showmen who travel with a circus through the 
Western States, and, moreover, that it will be written in what may be 
called showman’s language. From a sample sheet of the work we 
select what the showman calls his Experience as an Editor :—* In the 
Ortum of 18— my frend, the editor of the Baldinsville Bugle, was 
obleged to leave perfeshernal dooties and go and dig his taters, and 
he axed me to edit for him doorin his absence. Accordingly I ground 
up his Shears and commenced. It didn’t take me a grate while to 
slash out copy enuff from the xchanges for one issoo, and I thawt I’d 
ride up to the next town on a little Jaunt, to rest my Branes which 
had bin severely rackt by my mental efforts. (This is sorter Ironical.) 
So I went over to the Rale Rood offiss and axed the Sooprintendent 
for a pars. ‘ You a editer?’ he axed, evijently on the pint of snickerin’ 
‘ Yes sir,’ sez I, ‘ don’t I look poor enuff?’ ‘Just about,’ said he, ‘ but 
our Road can’t pars you.’ ‘ Can’t, hay?’ ‘ No Sir—it can’t.’ ‘ Be- 
cauz,’ sez I, lookin him full in the face with a eagle eye, ‘ it goes so 
darned slow it can’t pars anybody!’ Methinks I had him thar. It’s 
the slowest Rale Road in the West. With a mortified air, he told me 
to git out of his offiss. I pittid him andwent.” There is a good deal 
of ‘* true grit,”” much of the real Biglow flavour, in this. The drollery 
and fun of American humour is something so different from what we 
have here, that an occasional republication would be very welcome to 
many English readers. 


The second part of the valuable library collected by the late eminent 
antiquary, John Bowyer Nichols, has just been disposed of by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Co. As may be inferred from the well-known tastes of 
this family, topography, genealogy, and the antiquities of Great Britain 
were well represented. Many of the magnificent county histories 
which have appeared from the family publishing-house in Parliament- 
street were here; and, on the third and last days, numerous copies of 
* Phelps’s History of Somerset,” “Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire,” 
‘* Surtees’s Durham,” “‘ Nichol’s Leicestershire,” ‘‘ Hoare’s Wiltshire,’’ 
* Dallaway’s Sussex,” &c., were sold. The “‘ History of Leicestershire” 
is one of the most expensive books ever undertaken or produced, no 
less than £30,000 being spoken of as the outlay. 
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The first part of the sixpenny selections from the Laureate’s works, 
has this week been subscribed to the trade with good success. 
Respecting the first edition of this popular publication, and the 
advertisements about which we recently spoke, the last number of 
the Publishers’ Circular remarked :—“ So large a sale is anticipated 
for the new edition of the Poet Laureate’s poems, to be published 
in sixpenny parts, that the scale of charges for advertisements is 
limited to the first issue of 30,000. Advertisers continuing adver- 
tisements beyond this are to be charged at corresponding rates on 
every subsequent issue of ten thousand.” This appears to us.an 
excellent principle, as advertisers will, at least, know—what they 
very seldom do know under the ordinary system—the exact amount 
of publicity which they get for their money. Where the advertise- 
ments are contracted for, as in this case, by agents of respectabi- 
lity, the advertiser has sufficient guarantee of bond fides. Fraud 
would, in fact, be impossible without such a combination between 
publishers, contractors, and printers, as could hardly be conceived. 


Most book-buyers will have observed the changes that take place 
in the appearance of books—outside as well as inside—from time to 
time. In this, as in other manufactures, the market is governed by 
fashions which rule for a time with peculiar and painful monotony. 
Forty years ago, paper labels were the rage, and a bookseller’s shop 
presented a mass of cloth, with pieces of white paper stuck upon 
it, to the observer; thirty years since, gilt lettering upon the cloth 
became universal, a plain Roman letter, like ordinary printing 
type; after that, Mr. John Leighton introduced a letter—a kind of 
antique or Egyptian pattern—which became almost universal ; in fact, 
80 popular, that fonts of type of this peculiar pattern have been cast, 
and very widely used amongst printers. This season we have a new 
letter on the backs of our books, taken very clearly from the French 
antique type, now so much used by the Paris publishers. Three 


hundred years ago, the same letters were in use amongst the Italians, | 


as the books of that period show. The great fault with these peeuliar 
letters is that O, C, and all the round ones, are just double the 
width of the others, which at first sight gives them an awkward 
appearance. Still, the officials at South Kensington, and the Royal 


Academy, have thought proper to print their notices in type of this | 


pattern, so we suppose fault must not be found with it. 


A new monthly publication, entitled the Priesthood at Home, will be 
published on the lst of January. Its objects are stated to be to advance 
domestic and social religion, and to promote an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. 


The trade organ of Paternoster-row mentions an interesting work 





throwing some light on the history of the early Christians in Italy. | 


It is more than probable that it will appear before long in an English 
dress. We have received from Rome, a prospectus in Italian of the 
projected work of the Chevalier de Rosse, entitled, ‘‘ La Roma Sot- 
terranea Cristiana, Descritta ed Illustrata,” which is published by 
order of the Pope. The first volume of this important publication, 
which will probably contain a far more complete account of the traces 


of the early Christian Church in the Catacombs than has yet been | 


presented, is now published at the price of sixty-four francs and a half. 
It contains forty chromo-lithographic illustrations in large 4to. The 
extent of the work is not yet determined; but each volume will be 
issued to subscribers independently. 


Messrs. CHarpMAN & Hatt have in the press a “ Life of Carl Maria 
von Weber” (the composer), by Baron von Weber, in 2 vols; a “ Life 
of the Sculptor, Thorwaldsen,” by M. R. Barnard, author of “ Sport 
in Norway,” 1 vol.; and “ Luther's Letters to Women,” collected by 
Dr. Zimmermann, and translated by Mrs. Malcolm, 1 vol. 


Messrs. Honces, Suitu, & Co., will publish in a few days, in a 
handsome volume, with frontispiece and 16 tinted illustrations, 
a new work, entitled “‘ The Cruise of the R.Y.S. ZHva,”’ by Arthur 
Kavanagh. 

Messrs. Macmititan & Co. will publish immediately “ Ballads and 
Songs of Brittany,” by Tom Taylor, translated from the “‘ Barsaz-Breiz” 
of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarque, with some of the original 


Melodies, harmonized by Mrs. Tom Taylor, with illustrations by Tissot, | 


Millais, Tenniel, Keene, Corbould, and H. K. Browne ; also, “ Stories 
of Number Nip,” by Mark Lemon, with six illustrations by Charles 
Keene ; and a “ Book of Golden Deeds,” by the author of “‘ The Heir 
of Redcliffe,” with a vignette from a statuette of Miss Nightingale, 
forming one of the volumes of the “ Golden Treasury” Series. 


Mr. Bent ry will publish immediately the 3rd and 4th vols. of the 
“Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ by Walter Farquhar 
Hook, Dean of Chichester ; “The History of the Present American 
War, from its Commencement to the Conclusion of the Campaign of 
1863,” by Lieut.-Col. Fletcher, Scots Fusilier Guards, with numerous 
plans of battles, Vol. I.; and “ Uncle Silas,” a novel, by the author of 
“‘Wylder’s Hand,” 3 vols. 


Messrs. Trisner & Co. announce for immediate publication “ A 
Jewish Reply to Bishop Colenso on the Pentatench,” by the Jewish 
Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge; Mr. Edwards’s 
new book on “Libraries and their Founders;” ‘ Major-General 
M‘Clellan and the Campaign on the York-Town Peninsula,” by 
Frederick Milnes Edge, late American correspondent of the Morning 
Star; a new and revised edition of Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar ; 
the fifth volume of Professor Horace Hayman Wilson’s works; “ Sea- 
Sickness, its Nature and Treatment,” by Dr. John Chapman; “ Les- 
sons from the World of Matter and the World of Man,” by Theodore 
Parker; “‘ Zulu-Land, or Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and 
Zula-Land,” with illustrations, by Lewis Grout; a translation of 
Comte’s “‘ View of Positivism,” by Dr. J. H. Bridges ; and a new book 
on India, by Major Evans Bell. 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. announce “ Elsie, Flights into Fairy-land, 
and other Poems,” by J. Crawford Wilson, author of “ Jonathan 
Oldaker,” &c.; “Edwy and Elgiva, a Tragedy,” by Thomas 
Tilston, B.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; “ Evenings in Arcadia,” 
by Henry Talbot; Vol. I. (immediately) of Moxon’s “ Miniature 











































































Poets,” being selections from the works of Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet Laureate, and containing hitherto-unpublished sonnets, songs, 
and pieces, with some new readings of former writings; and an 
issue of the same work in eight monthly parts, price sixpence each, 
commencing on Monday, January 2, 1865. The same firm will also 
issue on New Year’s-day a Medallion of Mr. Tennyson, executed by 
Mr. Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, in high relief, which will sell for 
25s. Cases for packing may be had for 1s. 


Two useful Christmas presents are the “ Dictionnaire Universel 
d’ Histoire et de Géographie,” and the “ Dictionnaire des Sciences, des 
Lettres, et des Arts,”’ both by M. Bouillet, Inspector-General of Public 
Instruction in France. Amongst other French books fit for Christmas 
presents, we may mention the following, published by ALrrepD Mame 
ET Fits:—* Les Residences Royales et Impériales,” “ L’Air et le 
Monde Aérien,” “ Le Rhin et PAllemagne du Nord,’ and “ Les 
Aventures de Robin Jouet.” 


The Comité Israélite at Mayence has entered into an action against 


‘M. de Ketteler, the Bishop of Mayence, for a violent article inserted 


in the journal of that city, exciting hatred against the Jews. 


The eighth volume of the “ History of Modern States,” which con- 
tains the history of England from the conclusion of peace in 1815 to 
the death of George 1V., has just appeared in Leipsic. The author, 
we hear, is particularly well qualified to write a history of England, and 
the work is attracting great attention in Germany. 


Count D’Escayrac de Lauture, whose captivity in China during the 
last expedition excited so much attention, has just brought out a work 
called, ‘‘ Mémoires sur la Chine.” The book is carefully and beautifully 
illustrated. 

M. Alfred Assolant, whose name has become familiar to English- 
men, has just published a work at the house of M. Furnr, called 
“ L’ Histoire Fantastique du Célébre Pierrot.” 


M. Micuen Lfvy has just brought out a work entitled, “ Les 
Vagabonds,” written by M. Mario Proth. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Ainsworth (W. H.), James II, Cheap edit. 
Alexandra Magazine. Vol. I. Svo., 5s. 6d. 
Ashe (T.), Pictures, and other Poems, Feap., 5s. 

Banim (M.), Peep o’Day. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 

Barbara’s History, by A. B. Edwards. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Barlow (J. W.), Eternal Punishment, and Eternal Death. 8vo., 6s. 

Beautiful Picture Book. Coloured. 4to. 5s. 

Bell & Daldy’s Elzevir Series.—Irving (W.), Sketch Book. Feap., 5s. 
Shakespeare. Edited by T. Keightley. Vol, VI. 


Feap. ls, 





Feap., 5s. 
Bonar yaar. A.), Visitor's Book of Texts. 4th edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Book of Humour, Wit, and Wisdom. Feap., 5s. 
Golden Deeds, by Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.”” Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Psalms, with Biblical Commentary. 4to., 21s. 
Book (The), and its Missions. Vol. IX. 8vo., 4s. 








Burnett (G. R.), Builders’ and Contractors’ Price Book, 1865. 12mo., 4s. 
Canning (Hon. A.), Kinkora. 2 vole. Or. 8vo., 21s. 

Cassell’s Popular Educator. New series. Vol. VI. 4to., 5s, 

Chapman (J.), Functional Diseases of the Stomach. Part I. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 





-(H. T.), On Varicose Veins. 2nd edit. 
Child’s Famous Picture Book. Folio, 3s. 6d. 
-Own Album. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Colin (A.),Shakesperein Germany, 4to., 28s. 
Daily Communion. 64mo., 1s. 6d. 

Dobbs Family (The), in America, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Dumnara, by Ruth Murray. 3 vols. Post 8z0., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Fowler (F.), Last Gleanings. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Friswell (J. H.), Familiar Words. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Gertrude Waynilete. 16mo., 1s. 
Gilbert (W.), De Profundis. 2 vols. 
Golden Calendar (The). 4to., £2. 2s. 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. 2nd Series. 
Greene (Mrs. R. J.), Cushions and Corners. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Greenwood (J.), Adventures of Seven Four-Footed Sisters. Feap., 5s. 
Homilist (The). Vol. IV. 3rd Series. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

How we spent the Summer in Switzerland. Oblong Folio, 10s. 6d. 
James (G. P. R.), Gowrie. Feap., 1s. 

Joe Witless, by Eliza B. Hunter. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Jones (P.) and Warren (H.), History of Joseph and his Brethren. 4to., £2. 2s. 
Kavanagh (A.), Cruise of the R.Y.8. Eva. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Keary (A. and E.), Little Wanderlin and other Tales, Fceap., 3s, 6d, 

Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book, 1865. 18mo., 4s. 


Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 





Cr, 8vo., 12s. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Leech (J.), Later Pencillings from Punch. Folio, 21s. 
Lee (H.), In the Silver Age. 2ndsedit. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
Life’s Paths; or, Spiritual Influence. Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Little Book about Country Life. Feap., 1s. 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1865. Royal 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
pe oy D.), On Obstinate Diseases of the Skin. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Luke (Jane A.), Brief Memorials of. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Lyttelton (Lord), Ephemera, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Macé (J.), ABit of Bread. Part I. 2nd edit. Feap., 5s. 
a ne A.), Sermons. 2nd edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Madame Fontenoy, by Author of ‘* Mademoiselle Mori,’’ 
Martin (W.), Heroism of Boyhood, Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Magazine for the Young. Vol. for 1864. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XLVII. 8vo., 16s. 
Merry Christmas (A). Newedit. Feap., 1s. 

Monthly Packet (The). Vol. XXVIII. Feap., &s. 
Motley’s (J. R.), Rise of the Dutch Republic. New edit. 
Moxon’'s Miniature Poets. Vol. I. 16mo., 5s. 
Oakeley (F.), Notes on the Tractarian Movement. 


Feap., 4s. 6d. 


Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Old J (The), its Highways and Byeways. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Pennell (H. C.), Family Fairy Tales. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Pulpit (The). Vol. LXXXV. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Railway Library.—Emily Chester. Feap., 2s. 


Robertson (Rev. J.), Pastoral Counsels. Feap., 5e. 
Saint Germain Legends (The) Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Scott (Sir W.), Lady of the Lake. Photo-illustrated. Small 4to., 18s. 


Select Library of Fiction.—Gertrude. By Mrs. Trollope. Feap., 2s. 
Semmes (Capt.), Log of the Alabama and Sumter. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Shakespeare Jest Book. Edited by W. C. Hazlitt. VollIII. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


Short Whist, by Major A. Newedit. Feap., 3s. 6d.. 


Sibert’s Wold. New edit. Feap., 2s. 


Smith (Dr. 8.), Philosophy of Health. New edit. 8vo., 15s. 
Spohr (Louis), Autobiography. 8vo., 14s. 

Stuart (J. McD.), Explorations in Australia. 2nd. edit. Svo., 21s. 
Sunbeam Stories. Vol. I. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Taylor (Tom), Ballads of Brittany. Small 4to., 12s. 
Thomson (J.), The Bishop and the Book. Feap., 1s, 6d. 


Torrens (Wm.), Lancashire’s Lesson. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Wide, Wide, World (The). New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Worboise (E. J.), Labour and Wait. Feap., 4s. 6d. 


Wordsworth (W.), Poetical Works. New edit. 6 vols. Feap., £1. 10s, 
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NOTICE— With our issues of Saturday, 
31st December, and January Tth, 1865, will 
be published GRATIS, TWO SPECIAL AND 
HIGHLY INTERESTING SUPPLEMENTS, review- 
ing the Progress of Literature, Science, Art, 
and Religion, in this Country and Abroad, 
during the Year 1864. Annual Subscription, 
post-free, including these special Supple- 
ments, One Guinea. 


Advertisements for these numbers will be received till 6 o’clock on 
Tuesday, the 27th inst., and the same time on Tuesday, January 3rd., 
1865. 

OFFICE, 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 











ContrEnts or No, 233, Decremper 17, 1864:— 


Rgvigw oF Po.irics. | Mr. Voisey and the Archbishop. 
General Cialdini. | Incomes of the Clergy. 
The Beginning of the Reform Agitation. Firs Arts :— 
The Case of Bishop Colenso. Music,.—New Musical Publications. 
The ‘‘ Florida” Difficulty Solved. The London Theatres, 
Alderman Mechi and the Unity Bank. Sorencr :— 
The Government and the Railways. The Ethnologieal Society. 
Stone v. Stone and Appleton, Royal Geographical Society. 


The Poor at Christmas. Mowsy awp Commsncs :— 


The Princess Djemila.] bas . rs ? 
Mrs. Longworth Yelverton. The Scottish Widows’ Fund. 
Revrews or Books :— 


Captain Fowke’s Palace.® , ; 
The Matlock Will Case. The Conversion of the Roman Empire. 
Loss of a Ship in the Channel.® The History of Modern Europe. 
Cabmen and their Grievances. Captain Gronow’s Recollections, 
Margaret Denzil’s History. 

Highland Superstitions. 

The Wasps of the Ocean. 

Tossed on the Waves, * 
Short Notices.—Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week, 


Toe CuurcH :— 
“The Reredos at Torquay. 
A Latin Prayer-book. 
Bible Colportage in Turkey. 
The Chaplain of the *‘ Resistance.” 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 





All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may be had direct from 
the Office on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 

The LONDON REVIEW can also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 
Vol. I, 10s.; Vol. I., 188.3 Vol. III. 16s.; Vol. 1V., 16s.; Vol. V., 
lés. ; Vol. VI., 12s. 6d.; Vol. VII. 12s. 6d. Vol. VIII. (January to 
June, 1864) is now ready, price 12s. 6d. 

Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, 
may also be had. 

OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.— 
(OPERA COMPANY, Limited.) 
PRODUCTION OF THE GRAND COMIC CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE CELEBRATED DONATO. 

On MONDAY NEXT, Dec. 26, the performances will commence, at Seven 
o'clock, with Benedict’s Opera, in One Act, THE BRIDE OF SONG; Renée, 
Miss Thirlwall ; Beatrix, Madame Fanny Huddart ; Adelbert, Mr, Henry Haigh ; 
and Hannibal, Mr. Alberto Lawrence. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

After which, at Half-past Eight, an entirely new and ee Grand Fairy Spec- 
tacle‘and Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled CINDF RELLA ; or, HARLEQUIN 
AND THE MAGIC PUMPKIN AND THE GREAT FAIRY OF THE LITTLE 
GLASS SLIPPER, with new and magnificent Scenery, Dresses, and Appointments. 
The Scenery by Mr. T. Greive, Mr. T. W. Greive, and assistants. The —— 
characters in the opening will be sustained by Messrs. Lingham, E. Danvers, 
Naylor, F. Payne, and W. H. Payne; Miss Clara Denvil and Miss Craven. In the 
Grand Ballet, Mdlles. Duchateau, Montero, and Bonfanti, assisted by a numerous 
Corps de Ballet. Harlequin, Mr. Fred, Payne; Pantaloon, Mr. Paul Herring; 
Columbine, Mdile. Esther; and Clown, Mr. Ha Payne. During the Harle. 
quinade, Signor Donato, the celebrated one-legged dancer, who has created such 
extraordinary enthusiasm at Berlin, Vienna, &c., will have the honour of making 
his first appearance in England, and will perform some of his characteristic dances, 
including the Danse avec Manteau. Stage Manager, Mr. A. Harris; Acting 
Manager, Mr. J. Russell. Private Boxes from £4. 4s. to 10s. 6d.: Stalls, 7s.; 
Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. reserved; 2s. un- 
reserved; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. Schools and Children under Twelve years of 
age will be admitted to the Morning Performances only, on payment at the doors of 
the following ch 8, viz. :— Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Upper Boxes, 2s. ; Stalls, 3s. 6d. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. 6d. and 1s.; and Pit, 1s.6d. A special Morning Perform- 
ance of the Pantomime on Saturday, Dec. 31, and a Morning Performance Every 
Monday, at Two o’clock. Doors open at Half-past Six, to commence at Seven 
Every Evening. The Box-office, under the direction of Mr. Edward Hall, is open 
trom Ten till Five. 


TIXHE GALLERY of the INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS, 53, Pall-mall, near St. James’s Palace, is now OPEN 
as a winter exhibition of high class modern pictures. Open from10to5. Ad- 
mission, ls, Catalogue, 6d. 


INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-mall—The TWELFTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, by living 

British Artists, is NOW_OPEN from 9,30 a.m,to5 p.m, Admission, 1s, Cata- 
ogue, 6d. 


OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 














AND DISEASES 


in OF THE CHEST, Brompton, 8.W.—Supported by Voluntary Contri- 
Jutions, 

TWO HUNDRED and TEN BEDS are now occupied. 

Liberal and continuous SUPPORT is REQUIRED to meet the current expenses 
of this Charity, 


PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 








REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS. 

First and Second Class RETURN TICKETS, Ordinary and Express, taken on 
FRIDAY, 23rd DECEMBER, and intervening days, will be available for the 
Return Journey on any day up to and including SATURDAY, 3lst DECEMBER, 

On CHRISTMAS DAY SPECIAL TRAINS will, in addition to the Sunday 
Ordinary Trains, be run as follows :— 

From Cambridge to Norwich, Bury, Peterborough, Wisbeach, Lynn, and inter- 
mediate Stations, in connection with the 6.45 a.m. Down Train from London, due 
in Cambridge at 9.40 a.m., and from the same Stations to Cambridge, in connection 
with the Up Train leaving Cambridge for London at 9.50 a.m. 

From Ipswich to Framlingham, Alaborough, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and inter- 
mediate Stations, in connection with the 7,10 a.m. Down Parliamentary Train from 
London, due in Ipswich at 10.50 a.m, 

Morning and Evening Trains will also be run on the Hadleigh Branch, and on 
the Waveney Valley Line, in connection with the Main Line Trains, 


By order, 
J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 
London, December Ist, 1864. 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


New York Division—First Mortgage Bonds. 
Pennsylvania Division, Ohio Division—Second Mortgage Bonds. 
Interest payable lst January, at the Consolidated Bank (Limited). 

The Coupons from the above Bonds will be Paid on Monday, the 2nd January, at 
the rate of 4s, to the dollar, and must be left two clear days at the Office of the 
Company, No. 2, Old Broad-street, London, E.C., previously for examination, If 
sent by post, a cheque for the amount will be remitted, 

2, Old Broad-street, London, December 15th, 1864, 


ps FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—TWO MILLIONS. 
DiREcToRs, 
Charles William Curtis, Esq., Chairman. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. G. J, Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., M.P. 
H. Bonham-Carter, Esq. John Martin, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Sir Minto Farquhar, Bart., M.P. James Morris, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. Henry Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry R. Reynolds, Eaq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq., M.P. William Steven, Esq. 
Fredk. H, Janson, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Cornelius Paine, Jun., Esq. Noel Whiting, Esq. 
Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary.—Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 











LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the Provisions of an Act of Parliament, this 
Company now offers to new Insurers Ercuty PER CENT. OF THE PRoFITS, AT 
QuinquENsIAL Divisions, ok 4 Low Rate or Premium without participation 
of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of Profits allotted 
to the Assured has exceeded in Cash value £660,000, which represents equivalent 
Reversionary Bonuses of £1,058,000, = 

After the Division of Profits at Christmas, 1859, the Life Assurances in force, 
with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to upwards of £4,730,000, the Income 
from the Life Branch £207,000 per annum, and the Life Assurance Fund, in- 
dependent of the Capital, exceeded £1,618,000. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. -— Insurances are effected upon every description of 
Property at home and abroad at moderate rates, 

No — is incurred in effecting a new Insurance beyond the payment of the 
Annual Premium and Duty, when the Premium amounts to 6s, 

Claims liberally and promptly settied. 

Notice is hereby given, that FIRE Policies which expire at Christmas must be 
renewed within Fifteen days at this Office, or with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s- 
street, corner of Pall Mall; or with the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
otherwise they become void. 

Applications for Prospectuses and Agencies to be made to the Secretary. 


| anaamantlaner FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 





TRUSTEES AND DrrEcToRs. 


Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq., M.P, 
William James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 

John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Decimus Burton, Esq. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. 
The Hon. James Byng. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq. Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. . 
AUDITORS. 
John Hodgson, Esq. | Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 
George William Lovell, Secretary. 


John J. Broomfield, Assistant Secretary. 





Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHOENIX COMPANY apon 
every description of Property, in every part of the World, on the most favourable 
terms. 

The promptitude and liberality with which its eng ents are always met b 
this Company are well known, and the importance of its relations with the Public 
may be estimated from the fact that since its establishment it has paid more than 
Kight and a Half Millions Sterling in discharge of Claims for Losses by Fire. 

Insurances with this Company expiring at Christmas must be renewed within 
Fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard-street and Charing 
cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the United Kingdom, 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laidup by Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, tH 
a , + sueunel ty. on Annee! Deane of. £3 to thee wpe postage 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID, 





For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Stations, to the Local 
Agents, or at the 10, REGENT-ST a and o ORNHUILL, 
J, VIAN, Secretary, 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849, 
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HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Please to BUY from the 

STOCK of Tables, Etagéres, Chairs, Bookstands, Carriage Stools, Toy 

Bricks, &c. &c.; also, Brushes of every kind MADE at the BOYS’ HOME for 

UNCONVICTED DESTITUTE BOYS. An Illustrated List sent by post on 
application to the Master, Sergeant RAYMENT, 44, Euston-road, N.W. 


HE COMMITTEE of the BOYS’ HOMES INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS, Euston-road -and East Barnet, earnestly SOLICIT 
DONATIONS to enable them to continue their work during the coming winter. 
These Homes accommodate 80 Boys, Destitute but never convicted of crime, who 
are here rescued from starvation and crime, lodged, clothed, fed, and trained to 
honest industry. 

Full information will be sent by post on application to the Master, Sergeant 

RAYMENT, 44, Euston-road, N.W.; or to 

GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Hon. Secretary. 


HE BOY'S HOMES, 44 and 46, Euston-road, N.W., 
and Church Farm, East Barnet, N., for DESTITUTE BOYS NOT CON- 
VICTED of CRIME. 
Prestprnt—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Certified by her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 
Subscriptions and Donations thankfully received by the Master at the Home, 
No. 44, Euston-road, N.W.; by Messrs. Coutts & Co,, bankers, 57, Strand ; 


or by 
GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Hon. Secretary, 








44, Euston-road, N.W. 


R. TYNDALL, F.R.S., will commence a course of Eight 
Lectures on ELECTRICITY on Wednesday the 28th December, at Eight 
o'clock, p.m., to be continued on the evenings of the 29th, and 30th, and the 2nd, 
ard, 4th, 5th, avd 6th of January, 1865, Tickets may be had at the Royal School 
of Mines, Jermyn-street, price 5s, for the whole course. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Regisirar. 











OR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 
INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom. Famulies desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. ¢d.; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s.. Pedigrees traced, 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered. The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 


Pid PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 
following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and ail the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864, 

6 Sheets.— Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets —The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

Ry — he Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places. 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 9s. ; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; ond Mor Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 
Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 

Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d. ; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, 16s.; Crest-Plate, §s.—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (April 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 











ULLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 

Hali-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
ze CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane). 


ULLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

2ls., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address, Any person can 

use them. Carriage paid.—T, CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, 
Martin’ s-lane). 


ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s., 

post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style,1s. Wedding-Cards, 

50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 

rinted inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
Seusn-ctecst (corner of St. Martin’s-lane.) 

















ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 
Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 6(0 best envelopes to match, ‘all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
e CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane). 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 

the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; 

Bet of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street(cerner of St. Martin’s-lane), 








LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, AND LAMPS — 

WILLIAM 8, BURTON invites inspection of his Stock of these, displayed 

in two Jarge Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 

objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom W. 8. Burton imports them direct. 


CROC, Bata sicing ssc: thegatndovecndes cxeces 7s. 6d. to £25. Os. Od. 
Candelebra from ...........cc0seesss-sessesees 13s. 6d. to £16, 10s. Od. per pair, 
POPOMNO FTI Lites ceiccs invansiscvecdssctcones 18s, Od. to £16. 16a. Od. 

Lamps, moderateur, from .............+ 6s. Od. to £9. Os. Od. 

Pure Golen OB. os iccstsccerstteaeiaisiecsseves . 4s. Od. per gallon, 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by mee to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOG atis, and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, F sths, Yoilet Ware, Turnery. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrvoms, at 39, Oxford- 
W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and @ Ferry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London. 








PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSOCOPES., 


PF at used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments,”’—Sir Davip Berwsrk&r, F.R.S., &c. 


**The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to 
Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum, 7 yP carry the 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WLNES : 


SHERRY. 
Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s. 
CHAMPAGNE. 
Sparkling, 36s., 428.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s,, 
78s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c, 
PORT. 
For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old ‘‘ Beeswing,”’ 48s., 608.; choice 
Port of the famed vintages 1847, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s. to 120s. 
CLARET. 
Good Bordeaur, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 24e., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s. ; Leoville, 
488.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 96s. 
BURGUNDY. 


Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 428.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s,; 
Céte Rétie, 60s., 72s., 848.; Corton, Nuits, Romande, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c.; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 368., 42s., 48s,; Montrachet and St, Peray, sparkling 


Burgundy, &e, 
Saal HOCK. 
Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s, ; 
Liebfraumilch, 60s., 728.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s. 
MOSELLE. 
Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 603.; Muscatel, 
60s., 728.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 668., 78s. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cognac, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 144s. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-oflice Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 








I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vw. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the real seal, pink 
jabel, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


O BE LET.—AN EXCELLENT FURNISHED VILLA 


for six, nine, or twelve months, pleasantly situated near the Camden-road, 
Holloway, N., with good garden. Terms moderate. Well adapted for a smal! 
genteel family. Apply, A. Z., 11, Burleigh-street, Strand 


PLIMSOLL’S COALS. 


Wallsend Coals, 2s. per ton less than Cockerell’s. 
WHITE LION WHARF, BANKSIDE, 8.E. 
Depots: THE MIDLAND, ST. PANCRAS, No. 5 Office, 
and KING’S CROSS. 

HEAD OFFICE.—6, BROWNLOW STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Every description of Coal supplied. Prices post free on application, 














CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Packets 8d. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tins ls. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — Constant 


Success.—No diseases are more trying to the temper and more exhausting 
to the constitution than the pains in the muscles and joints caused by exposure to 
wet and cold. Wherever the seat of suffering, it will be only necessary to foment 
the affected part with water, dry thoroughly, and immediately rub in Holloway’s 
inestimable Ointment to obtain ease. Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, and tic- 
dolereux are soon relieved and ultimately cured by the use of this unequalled 
unguent, and by Holloway’s purifying an —— Pilis. Under this judicious 
treatment the afflicted parts soon cease to ache, and regain their natural feelings 
and appearance, These remedies are invaluable for curing spinal affections and 
nervous diseases. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 

during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 

aud unive y accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 

constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 

perfect purity and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 











NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators. 
Gapnrzt’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Morning Herald. 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 


. MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET; CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
City Estanuisument—36, LUDGATE-HILL, 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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(ELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING AND SHOOTING TWEEDS OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS 


Are now on View in the largest Choice for the Season, also his 


FAMED WATERPROOF HIGHLAND CLOAKS. 








115, REGENT STREET (Enrrance at tae Corner or Vico Street). 





ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


LONDON. 
SCOTT ADIE, 115, REGENT STREET, 


Entrance at the Corner of VIGO STREET ONLY. 





TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 


30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 418, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), established 1820, 


git attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
pAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
wi durable than any yet produced, They are self-adhesive, affording support 
ip loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
ratto fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying competition. Consultation 
fee, Teeth from 5s, ; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, 
gtlty, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 
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Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 

MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 

filen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps, 

Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street. Covent-garden, London. 


"DR. WINSLOW'S WORK ON THE BRAIN AND MIND. 

Now Ready, Third Edition, 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

BSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND MIND. 
By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon. 

“Dr. Winslow has accurately detailed the insiduous and, if unchecked, fear- 
hilly destructive progress of softening and paralysis of the brain. Whatan amount 
bodily suffering and hopeless mental imbecility might be prevented, if the prac- 
tical and scientific views propounded in Dr. Winslow's work were generally 
ifused and acted upon.” —The Lancet. 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
yas UARY PART OF THE SUNDAY AT HOME now 
r) teady. Price SIXPENCE. 
OF THE SUNDAY AT HOME for 


1865 contains :— 


in FIRST PART 


], A Superior Coloured Picture of the Carol Singers, from a Painting by John 
Gilbert. 

1. The Forty Acres; or, Dancing the Old Year out and the New Year in. 
Chapters I to XI. 

9. Poetry :—Hymn for the New Year—Winter Mediation. 


4. The Old Year and the New:—Looking Back and Looking Forward, With 
page Engraving of Phocas and his Murderers. 
5, Early Christian Haunts in the Catacombs of Rome. In 12 Chapters. With 


numerous Inscriptions never before published in England. 
Tur Puurrr 1x tHe Famriy:—Eben-ezer, or the Stone of Help; the 
Untrodden Path ; Following Christ afar off. 
7, Sannata Tuovents :—Alleluia; Odours, which are the Prayers of Saints; 
Keep the door of my lips, O Lord. 
. Bible Names in Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
Dame Darman. 
, Discussions on Infidelity, as it exists among the Working Classes in London 
and our large Towns. 
ll. Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, and their Religious Lessons :—I. Saul and 
Stephen. By Rev. Dr. Howson, With full-page Illustration by Priolo, 
1). Fulham Palace; with two Views. 
Marion the Ballad Singer, in 5 chapters, for the Young. 
Monthly Religious Record, 
Scriptare Enigmas, Questions on Bible Saints, Mental Scenes and Pic- 
tures, &c, 
London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


yay UARY PART OF THE LEISURE HOUR now Ready. 
_ Price SIXPENCE. 
pe FIRST PART OF THE LEISURE HOUR for 1865 


contains :— 
1, The Awdries and their Friends, Chapters I. to VII; Illustrated by Du 
Maurier. 
Hints on Legal Topics :—Wills and Will Making. In four Chapters. 
i, The Children’s Carnival: Llustrated by R. Richter, 
. Shelter for the Houseless. vy" 
. The California Overland Express, the longest Stage-ride in the World. In 
four Papers. With characteristic Engravings. +h 
. Life in Egypt—Shopping. By M. L. Whately, Author of “ Ragged Life in 
Egypt.” ith View in Cairo. 
London Birds. 
Industrial Exhibitions. 
The old Téméraire. With a Tinted Engraving of Turner’s celebrated Picture, 
by Edmund Evans. 
. The Thames Embankment, with Engraving of the New Steamboat Pier at 
Temple Gardens, from the design by Mr. Bazalgette. 
ll. Morse’s Telegraphy, with Portrait of Professor Morse. 
2. The Durbar of Lahore. 
: Varieties, 
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London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 
THE TRIBES OF THE SYRIAN DESERT. 


Now Ready, Post 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


RAMBLES IN THE SYRIAN DESERTS, and among the 
TURKOMANS and BEDAWEENS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


a : THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON, 
“Wtrated with Twelve Coloured Engravings, an Illuminated Title, and Fifty-two 
Wood Engravings. 


HE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUR LORD, unfolded and 
;., illustrated. By the Rev. JOHN-CUMMING, D.D. 7s. 6d., cloth bevelled 
‘ards ; 9s., cloth extra gilt, gilt edges; 10s. 6d., morocco antique. 
7 illustrations are numerous and—especially the coloured ones—effective.”— 
an rated News. 


x. wary splendid, a very popular, and a very useful performance.”— British 
"SRG are 


% eed we say more to recommend it as almost, if not altogether, an incomparable 
Ment for the coming Christmas and new year.’’—Christian Witness. 


JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 48, Paternoster-row. 
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-MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY _ 
(LIMITED). 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrange- 
ments have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant 
supply, during the Season, of ali forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 

he Collection of Modern Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready 
access, and which ts now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, wiil 
also be still further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New 
Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand, 

Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established in 
nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends in any 
neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the 
best Books as they appear on moderate terms. 








First-Class Subscription (for the Newest Books), One Guinea 
per Annum, 
Class B. Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 





_ Revised List of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn from Sale, at greatly reduced prices, and Lists of Books 
in ornamental bindings adapted for Presents and School Prizes, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage-free, on application, 


New Oxrorp-street, Lonpon, December 24th, 1864. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS 
AND OTLEY’S, 

307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 

Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas to any amount, 
according to the supply required. 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country Subscribers, in the large 
number of Volumes supplied atone time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian Books also added immediately on 
publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews; ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ ‘*‘ Revue Con- 
temporaine,” ‘* Revista Contemporanea,” ‘‘ Preussischer Jahrbucher,” &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH and FOREIGN Litera- 
ture is large, and has been accumulating since 1786, 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*.* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Books of the past Season, withdrawn from 
circulation, being clean and perfect copies of the most popular works of the day 
at very reduced prices, is now ready. 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Cheap Esition, in 1 vol., price 5s. 


os WEDDING GUESTS: a Novel. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 




















Just published, 180 pages, on toned paper, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
@ UR Brees At HOM E SS. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d. 


| IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. 
By LEO H. GRINDON. 


**To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source long 
afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories,’’—Sun. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
280 pp., cloth lettered, price 3s. 


Vea COOKERY, PASTRY, PICKLING, &c. 


This volume supplies a want long felt. Cookery books exist in abundance, but 
they relate almost exclusively to the preparation of dishes from animal food. This 
work is devoted entirely to the cooking of vegetables, to preserving, pickling, the 
preparation of sauces, soups, beverages, &c., &c., and forms a complete treatise upon 
the subject. Vegetables, Fruits, &c., constitute the half of our daily food, Here is 
an essay upon the best possible preparation of this half, 


** Cook needs it.’’— Spectator. 

*« The littie book addresses itself to any one andevery one. . . . And it does 
so in a manner flavorous and gustative from first to last. The general reader will 
find his ‘taste’ very carefully consulted throughout.” —Sun. 

** We know of no class of people who may not consult this book with advantage.” 

By J. GREET. Dedicated by permission to 
MARTIN F, TUPPER, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Pirate of the Eastern Seas. A Romance of Travel and Adventure in China 
and Siam. By WILLIAM DALTON. 
last few years have produced.” —IUustrated Times. 
London: E, MARLBOROUGH & CO. 


Third Edition. 











—Court Circular. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
= 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Just published,"19 Illustrations, price 6s. 
‘‘Mr. Dalton proves himself an able guide to the social marvels of Siam.”— 
Atheneum, 


Extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HE WASPS OF THE OCEAN;; or, Little Waif and the 
«A story of real interest—without doubt the best book of its kind which the 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE 


OF 


LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 
No. I., for January, 1865, is now ready. 


CoNnTENTS :— 

1, OUR FIRST WORDS. 

2, LIFE’S EQUIPAGE, By tus Avtuor or ‘Tus GeyriE Lirz.” I, On 
Purpose in Life, 

8. THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH. 

4. “BOOKS IN THE RUNNING BROOKS.” By Curistrya G. Rossetti. 

5. THE PERPLEXITIES OF MONSIEUR BORNAND. 

6. DR. NEWMAN AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

7. DOMESTIC PHILOSOPHY. By rue Vicar or Nomanstanpd. Our Cook, 

8. SONG OF THE TROJAN CAPTIVES. 

9. THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. By C. Mansrrevp Inerzny, LL.D. 

10. JOHN HANNING SPEKE. . 

ll. READINGS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. I. The First Chapter of 
Genesis, 

12. IN THE QUIET VALLEY. By Jvutra Gopparp. 

13. ON THE EARTH AS A HABITATION, By Prorxssor D, T, ANSTED, 
M.A., F.R.S. I. Matter. 

14. THE CAUSES AND MORAL EFFECTS OF STRIKES. 

16. THE GREAT EAGLE. 

16. THINGS NEW AND OLD. By rue Eprtor. The Will of God. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 

















THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 81., for JANUARY, price 6s., contents :— 
. THE SEPOY WAR AND WHAT LED TO IT. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
. CHURCHMEN ON THE CHURCH. 
. PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A PHILOSOPHER. 
. THE NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL. 
THE SOURCE OF THE NILE, 
. NEW PHARAONIC TABLETS OF MEMPHIS AND ABYDOS. 
. NONCONFORMIST BIOGRAPHY. 
. ITALY WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
10. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster-row. 


S DONT S Of ep Cote 
















No. XLVI. JAN UARY, 1865. Price 6s., post-free, 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ConrTENTsS. 


. THE CONGRESSES OF THE LATE SEASON, 

. THE COTTON FAMINE. 

. MORAL ASPECTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
WORMS. 

. THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD IN ART. 
ABEOKUTA AND DAHOME, 

. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

. 8ST. MARK’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GOSPEL. 
BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES, 


> Ol Coo 


~ 
~ 


Costs 


The London Quarterly Review is forwarded, post-free, by the Publisher for 21s. 


per annum, paid in advance, 
London: H. J. TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 


















Now Ready, One Shilling (No. 61), 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY. 


With Illustrations by Groner H. Tuomas and Grorcr Du Maurier. 
CoNTENTS. 
Armadale. By Wilkie Collins. (With an Illustration.) Book the Second 


(continued). 
Chap. II.—The Man Revealed. 
»» I11.—Day and Night. 
Shakspeare in France, 
Oyster Farming. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. 
Chap. XV.—The New Mamma. 
“ XV1.—The Bride at Home. 
»» X&XVII.—Trouble at Hamley Hall, 
The Story of My Escape from Futtehgurh. 
Politics in the Sandwich Islands. 
A Memorial of Thackeray’s School Days. (Illustrated.) 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


(With an Illustration.) 


























MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No, LXIHI., for JANUARY, 1865. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 
CONTENTS. 
1.—THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: 
HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of ‘‘ Austin Elliot,”’ “‘ Ravenshoe,”’ &c, 
Chap. LXII.—Gerty’s Anabasis. 
ae LXIV.—Samuel Burton gets a Fright. 
20 LXV.—Samuel Burton’s Resolution. 
a LXVI.—Ex-Secretary Oxton gets a Lesson. 
» LXVII.—Something to do. 
»  LXVIII.—The Backstairs History of Two Great Coalitions. 
2.—MASR-EL-KAHIRA (CAIRO). By LADY DUFF-GORDON, 


3.—CO-OPERATION IN THE SLATE QUARRIES OF NORTH WALES. 


By Professor J, E. CAIRNES. 


4,—IRISH LAWYERS AND STATESMEN OF A BYGONE GENERATION, 


By A MAN ON THE SHADY SIDE OF FIFTY. 
5.—THE UNSEEN MODEL, By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
6.—CHARLES STURT: 

AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION, 

7.—A SON OF THE SOIL, Part XIV. 

8.—THE MAIDEN FROM AFAR. From SCHILLER. By Dr. ANSTER. 
9.—FIRES. By A CANTAB. 

10.—* LIKE HER, BUT NOT THE SAME,” 
1l.—A BASQUE PASTORALE, 


Vol. X. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


a Story of Two Families. By 


A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF 


By the Hon. RODEN NOEL, 
12.—THE FINANCES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By LORD HOBART. 





D. NUTT’S 
DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF 
LITERATURE. 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly Importations from the Continent. 
Orders for Books not in Stock executed as quickly as possible. 
PERIODICALS AND 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


London: D, NUTT, 270, Strand. 


NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY POST 








Se 
MESSRS. DARTON & HODGE’S 
LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 





I 


ISHMAEL THE YEZIDEE: a Romance of Syrian Lj, 
By Mrs. J. B. WEBB, Author of “Julia Arnouf,” ‘ Naomi,” &c. Tlustrates 
with numerous Woodcuts, and Eight full-page Engravings. Post 8vo., 55. _ 

[Now Ready, 


II. 
TALES OF FILIAL LOVE. By THEODORE H. BARRAry. 


Illustrated with Sixteen full-page Engravings on Wood, Cloth, gilt edges 

3s. 6d. ; handsomely bound, with emblazoned Title and Frontispiece, Post 

Svo., 5s, [ Now Ready, 
III, 


HEROISM OF BOYHOOD; or, What Boys have Do, 
By WILLIAM MARTIN and other popular Authors. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s.6d,; handsomely bound, with emblazonei 
Title and Frontispiece. Post 8vo., 5s. [Now Ready, 


EV. 

THE HOLIDAY KEEPSAKE, or Birthday Gift. 2, 
PETER PARLEY. With Eight full-page Illustrations, Cloth, gilt edge, 
3s. 6d. ; handsomely bound, with emblazoned Title and Frontispiece, Po 
8vo., 5s. [Now Ready, 

LF 

CLEVER GIRLS OF OUR TIME, AND How 
THEY BECAME FAMOUS WOMEN. Sixth Edition, with Hight full-pay: 
Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt back and side and gilt edges, 3s, ¢j,. 
or, with emblazoned title and frontispiece, in a new and handsome binding, j:, 

*,* See that this book be supplied, and not one just published by another frm 
with a similar title, 
VI. 

CLEVER BOYS OF OUR TIME, AND How 
THEY BECAME FAMOUS MEN. With Sight Full-page Illustrations, 
Cloth extra, gilt back and side and gilt edges, post S8vo., 3s. 6d.; or, with 
emblazoned title and frontispiece, in a new and handsome binding, 5s, 


VII. 
CHIMNEY-CORNER STORIES; containing th 
Wonderful and Extraordinary Adventures of Neddy Bray. By WILLIAM 


MARTIN. With Eight Page Illustrations by Harrison Were, Cloth extrs, 
gilt edges, post 8vo., 3s. 6d.; or, with emblazoned title and frontispiece, 5s, 


VIII, 


BOY PRINCES, AND THE STORY OF THEIR 
LIVES. By J. G. EDGAR. With Eight Page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, zi! 
edges, post 8vo., 3s. 6d.; or, with emblazoned title and frontispiece and ric 
binding, 5s. 

IX. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JULIA ARNOUF. 3; 
Mrs. J. B. WEBB. With Page Lllustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, post $v, 
3s. 6d. ; or, with emblazoned title and frontispiece and elegant binding, 5s. 


ss 

HOLIDAY TALES; containing the History of a Cat and its 
Nine Lives. By WILLIAM MARTIN. With Full-page Lilustrations, Clot 
extra, gilt back, side, and edges. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d.; or, with emblazoned titls 
and frontispiece, 5s. 

XI. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By is 
8.C. HALL. Profusely illustrated with Wood Engravings. Cloth gilt, git 
edges, Post 8vo., 3s. 6d.; or, with Emblazoned Title and Frontispiece and 
handsome binding, 5s. 


*.* Nos. 2 to 11 inclusive, are known as “ Darton & Hoper’s Grrt- Boots,” 
being eminently adapted for Presents and School Prizes fur either sex. 


XII. 

PARLEY’S WONDERS OF THE EARTH, SEA, 
AND SKY. Illustrated with highly coloured page Illustrations. Handsome'y 
bound, and gilt edges, 16mo., price 3s. 6d., or strongly bound, and with plait 
plate, price 2s, 6d. 

XIII. 
NEW STORIES SUGGESTED BY OLD RHYME, 


With Eight full-page Illustrations brilliantly coloured, and Vignette. Han“ 
somely bound, and gilt edges, 16mo., price 3s. 6d.; or, strongly bound, a 
with plain plates, price 2s. 6d. 

XIV. 

THE CHILD’S OWN STORY BOOK. By Mrs. JERRAM: 
With Eight full-page Illustrations brilliantly coloured, and Vignette. Han 
somely bound, and gilt edges, 16mo., price 3s. 6d. ; or, strongly bound, wi" 
plain plates, price 2s. 6d. 

XV. 

STORIES THAT SHOULD BE TOLD. With Bigs 
full-page Illustrations brilliantly coloured, and Vignette. Handsomely boun® 
and gilt edges, 16mo., price 3s, 6d.; or, strongly bound, and with plait 
plates, price 2s. 6d. 

*.* Cubes, Dissected Puzzles, and Juvenile Publications in great variety. 7 
logues free upon application, and books sent, carriage paid, upon receipt of stamp 
for the published price. 





LONDON: DARTON & HODGE, 58, HOLBORN HILL. 
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MESSRS. MOXON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In December will be published, in Square 16mo., price 5s., Illustrated with Devices, and beautifully bound in cloth, after 
a Design by JOHN LEIGHTON, F8.A., 
VOL. I. OF 


MINIATURE POETS 


BEING SELECTIONS FROM 


MOXON’S 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, D.CL., 
POET LAUREATE. 


And containing hitherto unpublished Sonnets, Songs, and Pieces, with some New Readings of Former Writings. With a Portrait of the 
Author from a Photograph by the Stereoscopic Company, taken in November, 18614. 


This Work will be published in the most elegant form, on extra-superfine toned paper, thus forming one of the most interesting 
and Popular Gift Books of the present Season. 





we 





In a few Days, in Crown @vo., price 9s., cloth, 


EVENINGS IN ARCADIA. 


By HENRY TALBOT. 


‘ On January 2, 1865. , 
ST. THOMAS A BECKET; and other Poems. 


By JOHN POYER. Author of “ Anti-Colenso,” &c. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 





LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET, W. 





Crown 4to., handsome binding, gilt extra, cloth, 42s.; morocco, 55s. 


H Y P ERI O N: ae$Romance. 
By HENRY W. LON GFELLOW. 


Illustrated with Twenty-four Splendid Photographs, 7 inches by 5, of the Rhine, Switzerland, the Tyrol, &c., taken expressly to 
illustrate the Scenery of the Story by F. FRITH. 


‘Many of the views make excellent pictures, and are better than the best engravings.’ — Times. 

“ The book, which is of lasting value, will be a frequent source of enjoyment in every room that it adorns. Such photographs as that of the Devil's Bridge, the 
Staubbach, the Rhone Glacier, the Valley of Meyringen, the several studies of Heidelberg, of Innsbriick, and the Tomb of Maximuian, represent the perfection of the sun 
asa painter of landscapes and architecture’ — Examiner. 

. ‘ Ww ang not familiar to us all is such an exquisite and elaborate series of Photographs of Rhine-land scenery and Swiss scenery. They are little short of perfection.”’ 
~—Suturday Review. 





London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopgate-street-without. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


LYNN OF THE CRAGGS. 


By CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
May be obtained at all the Libraries. 





Three volumes. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 14, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. | NEW VOLUME OF MR. MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


Py the Author of “Frank Fairlegh,” “Lewis Arundel,” “Harry Coverdale’s | EDITED BY DR. WM. SMITH. 
Courtship, &c. Imitation half-morocco, gilt edges, 8s. 6d, —_—_ 
This Day is published, 1 vol., Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


GATHERED LEAVES; THE STUDENT’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 


Being a Collection of the Poetical Works of the late LITERATURE. Selected from the CHIEF ENGLISH WRITERS. By 
FRANK RB. SMEDLEY. THOS. B. SHAW 9 M.A. Edited by wM. SMITH, LL.D., Classical 


WIT | Examiner in the University of London, 
‘ITH A MEMORIAL PREFACE BY EDMU ND YATES. Lately Published, uniform with the above, 
A Portrait and Numerous Illustrations, } 
| 


cemanins THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
__London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner. By THOMAS B. SHAW, M.A. _A New Edition, entirely rewritten. Edited, 
= with Notes and Illustrations, by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
‘* Mr. Shaw has supplied a desideratma in English Literature. His book contains 
a brief but satisfactory sketch of all the English writers, from the earliest 
period to the present day. On the whole it appears to be a fair and impartial 
summary.’’—Hnglish Review. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By GRORGE P. MARSH. Edited, with Additional Chapters 
and Notes, by WM. SMITH, LL.D, Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

‘Dr. Smith has added two chapters, containing a compact yet distinct summary 
of what is to be found in the best writers on the English language, and has produced 
a manual of great utility.”— Atheneum. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


GERMAN HYMNS. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT 


MINDS. 


Mlustrated by H. ANELAY, with numerous Initial Letters by | 
J.and G, NICHOLLS. 

Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen-corner. 

| 


A CHRISTMAS GAME. 


ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. 


Third Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. Now Ready, the Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price 5s, 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner. YMNS FROM THE GERMAN. Translated by FRANCES 
ELIZABETH COX. Together with the Originals in German by Gerhard, 
Cloth, bevelled edges, Small 8vo., 192 pp., 3s. 6d. Luther, Lange, Wiilffer, and others. 
LERICAL ELOCUTION, by CHARLES W. SMITH, RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
Professor of Elocution (just published), teaches a natural, practical, and 
riginal system of delivery, invaluable to all who wish to read and speak weil, in | 
Pw’ OF private, 
—__Lontton : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 




















Fifth Edition, 12mo., roan, 3s. 6d. 


ORDON’S (J.) INTEREST TABLES, AT FIVE PER 
CENT. From One Day to 365 Days; One Month to Twelve Months; 
One Year to Ten Years. ‘With Tables showing Interest at 6 per Cent., reduced to 
- ¥ 44, 4, 34, 3, 24,2 perCent, Tablesof Commission on Brokerage, &c.; also a Time 
DE FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION Table at the top and bottom of each page. 
i-, A Sale of 100,000 copies induced the author to improve and enlarge the London: WILLIAM TEGG, Paneras-lane, Cheapside. 


ork. It comprises 730 Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of — aaa P 

ft cunts , t Yow Ready, Small 8vo., 6s. 

0, ety Gay in the year. Also an Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular Prortoso - or. Passages from the Life of LUDWIG VAN 
St ; , © — a 

















Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening 

“Ceasions, J . ne t 2 rings 3s. cloth gilt. i valf 

morocco bindings. royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 28s. cloth gilt. Also in calf and BEETHOVEN. From the German. 
London: JAMES 8, VIRTUE, City-road and Ivy-lane. * Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. London: BELL & DALDY. 
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SS. O. Beeton’s Announcements for Christmas and the New Year. 





This Day, price One Shilling, 


BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, Fifth Season. 
Edited by THE PUBLISHER. 


CONTENTS. 


NVMBER SCVEN. 


THE STORY OF SOMEBODY’S SON. 


THE OLD, OLD TALES, Translated from 
the Original Chinese MSS. looted by the Writers 
at the Sacking of His Celestial Majesty’s Summer 
Palace at Pekin. By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW 
and THE ODD BOY. [Illustrated from the Ori- 
ginal by WILLIAM Brunton. 


BOADICEA THE BEAUTIFUL; or, Har- 
lequin Julius Cesar andthe Delightful Druid: a 
Sensational Pantomime for the Theatre Royal, 
Back Drawing-Room. By F. C. BURNAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Sappho; or, Look before you Leap,” 
“Orpheus; or, the Magic Lyre,’’ &c. The Har- 
lequinade by F. A. Maxsuatt, Lilustrated by 
Witt Brunton, 


A VACATION RAMBLE. From the Origi- 
nal MS. in the Possession of Master Tom’s 
Family. By FLORENCE CLAXTON, 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE COURT OF 
KING CHRISTMAS: being a Brief Outline of 
some of the most Important Ceremonial Obser- 
vances thereof, and Directions for the Deportment 
of Visitors thereto. By T. HOOD. Illustrated 
by Jonn Gorpon THomson,. 


FOUR ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS. 





In Seven Parts. 


FOUR SENSATION NOVELS :— 


QUINTILIA THE QUADRIGAMIST; or, the 
Heir and the Hoands. 

MAURORA MAUDELEY; or, Bigamy and Buttons. 

PRINVILLIERS THE POISONER;; or, the Live 
Coal and the Deadly Cup. 

"ARRY THE ’EARTLESS; or, a Bad Brother's 
Aim and End. 


OUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE SLANG 
DICTIONARY. By T. HOOD. 
NONSENSE PAGES. By W. Brunton. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES, EXPERI- 
MENTS AND DISCOVERIES OF TOM’S 
COUSIN SAM DURING THE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS. ByJOHN GORDON THOMSON, 


A FEW MORE AMUSEMENTS. 


CHARADES, CONUNDRUMS, ENIGMAS, 
&e. By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP 
and Others. 

THE CHRISTMAS ANNUAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By THE ODD BOY. 


A HANDSOME ILLUMINATED ALMA. 
NACK FOR 1865. Printed in Colours by W. 
DICKES, after a Design by ALBERT WARREN, 





This Day, the JANUARY DOUBLE NUMBER, price One Shilling, of 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


Beginning a New Series, to be continued Monthly (including the Literature, Illustrated Dress and Needle- 
work Patterns, the Fashion-Plates, and the Berlin Patterns, hitherto published 
and sold separately as “‘ Tux SurprLEMENT’’). 


CONTENTS of the JANUARY DOUBLE NUMBER, price One Shilling (by post, 1s. 4d). 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FOUR CONTINUOUS 

STORIES: 
Gilmour’s Ward. For Valour. 
A Chat with Duley. The Countess’s Coiffure. 

TRACHERS AND TEACHING. 

FAMILIAR. LINES: ‘The Maids of Merry 
England!” With Dlustration by ApELarpz Crax- 
TON. 

HELEN FAUCIT. 

STRIKING TWELVE AT KILGOON: a Christmas 


Tale. 
THE FASHIONS. By Madame Apotrur Govnarp. 
CHRISTMAS LITERATURE: What is Read, and 
What is Looked At. 
MADAME’S PILGRIMAGE: 
Circles. 


LA MODE. 

OPERAS, ORATORIOS, AND MUSICAL ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 

A NEWS-LETTER FROM PARIS, containing 
an Account of the Latest Changes in the Dresses 
and Toilette of Le Beau Monde. 


a Tale of Country 


Also, 

A COLOURED FASHION PLATE (Octavo) of a 
Lady’s Ball and a Dinner Dress, and of a Little 
Gir!’s Evening Dress, in an entirely new style, for 
Juvenile Parties. 

A SECOND COLOURED FASHION PLATE (Large 
Quarto), illustrating Two New Styles of Morning 
and Walking Dresses. 

A BERLIN PATTERN, painted by hand, for the 
Back and Seat (complete) of a Drawing-Room 
Lounging-Chair. 

NEW DANCE MUSIC, printed separately from the 
Magazine, and inclosed in a handsomely-engraved 
wrapper :— New Waltz, New Set of Quadrilles 
(Les Dames de la Halle), The Original Lancers, 





AN IMMENSE SHEET of FINE TISSUE PAPER 








l yard 4 inches long, and 2 feet 6 inches broad, 
containing a Braiding of Appliqué Design traced 
thereon, ready, without further arrangement, for 
trimming the full Skirt, Epaulettes, and Cuffs of a 
Lady’s Dress. 


The FULL-SIZED PATTERN for Cutting-Out and 
Making the IMOGEN SASH. 


The FULL-SIZED PATTERN for Cutting-Out and 
Making the JULIET FICHU. 
(Both the Imogen Sash and the Juliet Fichu will be 
found very useful at the present season.) 


The NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS comprise Four 
Patterns for Josephine Ceintures. — Knitted 
Boot—Four Designs for Braiding or Appliqué— 
Three Patterns for Cashmere Scarfs— Crochet 
Purse—Child’s Crochet Paletét—Knitted Muffatee 
—Handkerchief Corners, with Initials and Mono- 
grams—Two Braid Trimmings—Banner Screen— 
Berlin Pattern for the same—Two New Stitches 
in Crochet a Tricoter—Two New Patterns for 
Wool-work—Foot-Muff in Crochet a Tricoter 
(Four Illustrations)— Pattern in Drawn Linen— 
Netting for Window Curtains—Bead Cigar-Case, 


The FASHION ENGRAVINGS comprise the Jose- 
phine Ceinture—Merino Dress—Child’s Striped 
Cloak and Paletét—Three Cashmere Scarfs— 
Travelling Hood—Juliet Fichu—Morning Dress— 
Morning Wrapper in Checked Flannel—Child’s 
Garden Hodd—Quilted Evening Cape—Seventeen 
Illustrations of Artificial Hair for Coiffures— 
Three Ceintures—Nine Illustrations of the Newest 
Boots and Shoes—Six Head-Dresses for Morning 
and Evening—Two Half-Page Cuts of the Toilettes 
of the Month—The Ural Jacket, &c, 





This Day, No. I. price One Penny, of 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 


To be continued in PENNY Weekly Numbers and SIXPENNY Monthly Parts. 
CONTENTS of No. I. price One Penny. 


THE COMMENCEMENTS OF THREE SERIAL 


TALES :_ 
David Garrick. 
Are they his Daughters ? 
The Inquest. 
THE STORY OF MORLEY GRANGE, 
LIFE IN A FRENCH FAMILY. 
LIGHT LITERATURE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, 
THE YANKEE YOUNG LADY. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. (Poem.) 
MINDING BABY. (Poem. 
MUSIC, by the Zincographic 


ing Waltz—The Last Rose of Summer (with Words). 


ocess :— Kindly Greet- 


WHAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT WOMAN, 
(New Book.) 

THE FASHIONS. 

HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 


Also 
Engravings of Dress and Fashion—Needlework De- 
signs—A great Sheet of Patterns, showing how to Cut 
Out and Make an Andalusian Jacket. 


Also, 
A charming Picture, printed in Colours after 
W. L. Tuomas, called 





MINDING BABY. 


Prospectuses and Specimen Pages sent immediately on application to the Publisher of 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN, 


Ss. 0. BEETON, 248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Imperial 8vo., handsomely bound, cloth, bevelleg 
boards, gilt edges, gilt back and sides, rubricated 
letters, £3. 38. ; ditto, ditto, Morocco, £3, 10s, - 
ditto, ditto, best Morocco, £4. 4s. “ag 


’ | YHE ILLUMINATED FAMILY 
BIBLE. 

This Edition of the Sacred Volume includes a Series 
of Biblical Cartoons by the best Artists of the da 
Rubrication and Floral Ornamentation have 
introduced to enhance the beauty of the volume, Jy 
regard to the Notes, every Biblical Authority hag 
been laid under tribute to elucidate the sacred text, 





Price 15s., Demy 8vo., half roan; 18s. 6d, half ‘alt, 
or in 3 vols. cloth, 183., with Maps and Dlustrations,’ 


B EETON’S DICTIONARY Of 

UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, Complete 

A to Z. Vol. I. comprising Geography, Biography, 

History, Mythology, Biblical Knowledge, Chronology, 

with the Pronunciation of every Proper Name, “i 

Uniform with the above, price 15s. half roan; 18s, 6d, 
half calf ; or in 3 vols., cloth, 18s, 


EETON’S DICTIONARY ORF 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Complete 

A to Z._ Vol. II., comprising the Sciences, Arts, 
Literary Knowledge, with Etymology and Pronuncia. 
tion of every Leading Term. 


Price 7s. 6d., Post 8vo., haif roan, 
EETON’S DICTIONARY OF 
UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. Being the 
Lives of Eminent Persons of all times, with the 
Pronunciation of every Name. 


Price 7s. 6d., Post 8vo., half roan; 10s. 6d. half calf, 


N RS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSE. 











: HOLD MANAGEMENT. New Edition. 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With entirely 
new Coloured Cookery Plates, showing the Modern 
Modes of serving Dishes, Lllustrated with upwards of 
300 Engravings. 


Price 78. 6d., Demy 8vo., superfine edition, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, with Maps and Coloured Plates, anda 
profusion of Illustrations, 


ILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Wild Sports of the World,” price 
7s. 6d., Tinted and Coloured Plates, 


OBINSON CRUSOE. By DANIEL 
DEFOE. With a Memoir of the Author. 





Uniform with ‘Wild Sports of the World,” price 
7s. 6d. each, cloth, gilt edges, Coloured Pilates, 
and a profusion of Llustrations, 


URIOSITIES OF SAVAGE LIFE 
First and Second Series, By the Author o 
** Wild Sports of the World.” 


Uniform with ‘* Wild Sports of the World,” price 
7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings, 

OW I WON MY SPURS; or, 2 
Boy’s Adventures in the Barons’ Wars, By 
J.G. EDGAR. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Wild Sports of the World,” price 
7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, separate Coloured and 
Tinted Plates, and a profusion of Illustrations, 


TORIES OF THE WARS. Being 
Episodes in the Struggles for Civil and Religious 
Liberty in England and the Low Countries, from 1574 
to 1678. By JOHN TILLOTSON, 
Uniform with ‘‘ How I Won my Spurs,” price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges, Illustrated with numerous Engrav- 
ings and separate Tinted Plates, 


RESSY AND POICTIERS; or, the 
Story of the Black Prince’s Page. By J.G. 
_ EDGAR. [In a few days. 





Uniform with ‘‘ Wild Sports of the World,” price 
7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, well Llustrated, 


ESTERN LANDS and WESTERN 
WATERS. By F. GERSTACKER. With 
Memoir of the Author. 


Price 5s., Demy 8vo., cloth, git edges, Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Title Page, Illustrated by upwards ot 
300 Engravings by Gorpon Tomson, 


ULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By DEAN 
SWIFT. With a Memoir of the Author. 











Price 8s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 48 separate Plates, and 
beautifully Illustrated, 


HE BOY’S OWN VOLUME FOR 
1864. Being the Midsummer and Christmas 

Volumes bound in one. Edited by the Publisher. 
ee 





Price 3s. 6d., Demy 8vo., cloth, lettered, 


HE BOY’S YEARLY BOOK 
for 1865. A 


Price 7s, 6d. superfine edition, cloth, bevelled bees 
gilt edges, 4 Chromo-lithographs, and many +°» 
trations, 


A SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 





LONDON : 





S. O. BEETON, 248, STRAND, W.C. 
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— 
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